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EDITORIAL 


Disputants  are  ofttimes  much  better  than  the  losrical 
consequences  of  the  causes  they  espouse.  Men’s  prejudices 
make  them  blind  to  their  inconsistencies.  All  men  see 
this  in  others  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common  in  contro¬ 
versy  than  to  insist  that  men  understand,  and  must  stand 
for,  all  the  consequences  of  what  they  say.  A  man’s  faith 
may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  his  theology,  just  as  his 
digestion  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  his  knowledge 
of  dietetics.  One  of  the  most  devout  men  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  that  I  have  ever  known,  yet  believed  in  the  vagaries 
of  Russelism !  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  this  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  all  of  us  the  source  of  that  real  Christian  unity 
that  now  exists,  the  willingness  even  in  the  most  bigoted, 
to  admit  that  there  are  real  children  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  in  all  Christian  communions?  It  is  a  man’s  faith 
that  makes  him  a  saint,  not  his  logic.  * 

— « — 

Most  people  admit  the  imperfection  of  human  judg¬ 
ment — ^theoretically,  especially  in  others ;  practically  most 
of  them  also  are  very  ready  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  others  and  dominate,  if  they  can. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  great  classifications  of 
knowledge  and  belief  and  conduct  upon  which  men  may 
rightly  take  their  stand  and  “withdraw”  themselves  as 
Paul  says  from  those  who  hold  to  a  radically  different 
classification.  Those  who  are  theists  and  those  who  are 
atheists  are  mutually  antagonistic;  those  who  believe  that 
man  is  of  a  dual  nature,  soul  and  body,  have  no  common 
meeting  ground  with  those  who  are  materialists  and  do 
not  believe  in  souls  at  all,  or  with  those  who  are  idealists 
and  do  not  believe  in  bodies,  that  there  is  indeed  nothing 
but  “mind.”  In  the  terms  of  logic,  these  opinions  are 
“mutually  exclusive” ;  neither  one  can  in  any  degree  admit 
the  other. 

But  there  are  a  vast  number  of  minor  differences  among 
those  in  any  group;  shall  those  who  believe  all  the  great 
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doctrines  of  historic  Christianity  sit  in  judsrment  upon 
each  other  about  the  ‘^tithing  of  the  mint  and  cummin’*? 
An  old  gentleman  asked  me  in  a  public  meeting  concern¬ 
ing  the  meeting  with  the  Lord  in  the  air,  “How  the  saints 
would  keep  warm!”  and  when  I  laughed  with  the  audi¬ 
ence,  denounced  me  in  unmeasured  terms.  There  still 
are  those,  many  of  them,  among  Christian  people  who 
discipline  folks  for  “occasional  hearing.”  Why  can  we 
not  all  recognize  that  imperfection  of  judgment  is  true 
of  all  of  us,  and  not  merely  of  those  who  differ  with  us. 

— ♦ — 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  Church?”  The  “experts” 
who  know  all  things  are  telling  us  ad  nauseam.  Without 
arrogating  to  myself  too  much  as  an  ecclesiastical  expert, 
perhaps  one  who  was  a  pastor  for  twenty-eight  years, 
and,  largely  at  the  same  time,  a  theological  teacher  for 
twenty  years  and  now  for  the  past  seven  years  President 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  may  venture  to  point  out 
some  things  that  really  are  the  matter  with  the  Church. 
We  may  lay  it  down  as  axiomatic  that  the  preacher  is 
usually  at  the  center  of  either  success  or  failure  in  the 
Church,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the  Church  we  are  con¬ 
sidering;  the  pastor  may  be  driven  away  just  because 
his  ministry  was  a  success  in  doing  just  what  it  ought. 
But  about  the  manner  of  his  preaching: 

I.  There  are  the  preachers  who  have  nothing  to  say — 
and  who  keep  on  saying  it.  They  scan  Public  Opinion  for 
topics,  pound  the  Pulpit  for  emphasis,  and  run  after  the 
Reporter  for  reputation. 

II.  Equally  ineffective  is  the  preacher  who  has  too 
much  to  say — and  also  insists  on  saying  it.  A  great  homi- 
letical  teacher  has  said  that  “Every  sermon  should  have 
in  it  one  idea,  no  more — and  also  no  less!”  I  recently 
heard  a  topical  sermon  of  the  kind  that  violates  this  dic¬ 
tum.  There  was  enough  theology  in  that  sermon  to  last 
the  classes  in  a  theological  seminary  for  a  whole  semester. 
The  people  would  say  it  was  a  great  sermon;  and  they 
ought  to  know,  for  they  were  buried  beneath  it  and  doubt¬ 
less  as  comfortably  somnolent  as  buried  people  generally. 
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How  strange  it  is  that  theologians  should  wrangle  over 
the  possibility  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  when  biologists  are 
using  the  word  “parthenogenesis”  quite  casually  {Chem¬ 
istry  in  Medicine,  p.  428) .  To  argue  that  it  is  unscientific 
is  out  of  date.  Biologists  claim  to  have  observed  it ;  they 
certainly  believe  in  it,  not  as  an  accident,  but  by  the  action 
of  a  creative  mind  and  will  from  without, 

- ♦ - 

Mr.  Ford,  that  wizard  of  paradoxes  as  well  as  wizard 
of  industry,  said  “No  successful  boy  ever  saved  any 
money,”  whereat  people  who  never  can  understand  a  para¬ 
dox  rage  and  taunt  the  proverbialist  saying  “Either  you 
said  an  untruth  or  did  not  practice  what  you  preach.” 
But  did  not  our  Lord  say  “For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it?”  He  is  rather  to  invest  the  last  atom  of 
life’s  energy,  if  he  would  fully  save  it.  So  young  men 
to  be  successful  are  not  to  spend  themselves  wasting,  but 
spend  themselves  investing.  Nothing  of  life  is  to  be 
hoarded  up  for  a  time  of  retirement  and  so-called  leisure, 
which  is  the  polite  name  for  loafing,  but  is  to  be  contin¬ 
ually  invested  in  service  to  the  last  breath.  So  the  fruits 
of  our  labor  are  not  to  be  hoarded  up  in  so-called  “for¬ 
tunes,”  as  though  they  were  our  own  to  be  expended  upon 
ourselves,  but  to  be  continually  invested  in  the  work  of 
the  world  for  the  further  benefit  of  the  workers  of  the 
world.  Idle  money  is  bui  idle  life  coined, 

- ♦ - 

Mr.  Ford’s  economic  philosophy  is  paradoxical,  but  it 
works.  He  has  proved  to  the  world  what  the  labor  unions 
have  striven  in  vain  to  tell  the  world,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  overproduction ;  the  world  is  able  to  consume  all 
that  the  world  can  produce,  if  only  people  have  the  where- 
with-all  to  buy  it.  This  economic  defiance  of  the  great 
manufacturer  is  no  more  than  a  modem  version  of  the 
parable  of  the  pounds.  And  have  we  forgotten  the  fate  of 
the  man  who  laid  up  his  pound  in  a  napkin? 

- ♦ — 

Most  Biography  is  hero-worship;  auto-biography  is 
always  so — sometimes  it  is  plain  idolatry.  Biographies 
are  often  written  by  relatives,  or  by  intimate  friends  and 
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admirers.  Even  when  written  by  disinterested  literary 
persons — if  there  are  any  such — ^these  are  to  so  great  an 
extent  dependent  upon  relatives  and  intimate  friends  and 
admirers  for  sources  of  information.  Many  have  been 
somewhat  shocked  by  recent  critical  “lives  of  our  national 
heroes”  which  seemed  to  strip  these  of  their  halos.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  cold-blooded  critic  does  ofttimes  develop  an  icono¬ 
clastic  spirit  and  a  credulousness  toward  the  tales  of  the 
tongue  of  scandal;  nevertheless  it  is  only  by  getting  the 
whole  reputation  of  a  man  that  we  get  the  whole  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  man.  There  is  apt  to  be  as  much  camouflage 
in  the  halo  with  which  a  man  is  crowned  as  in  the  mud 
that  is  spattered  over  his  garments. 

There  has  been  but  one  life  of  which  it  could  be  said 
“I  find  no  fault  in  Him.” 

— « — 

Ambition  to  achieve  may  soar  high  and  dominate  the 
life  in  youth,  but,  after  thirty,  three-fourths  of  all  people 
yield  to  one  consuming  desire  to  make  a  living  for  one’s 
self  and  those  dependent  on  him.  To  the  other  fourth  of 
the  people  who  continue  to  have  a  consuming  desire  to 
achieve,  merely  to  make  a  living  seems  pitiably  little  and 
low.  But  after  all  is  it  not  a  worthy  ambition  ?  To  seek 
to  provide  for  one’s  necessities  without  aid  from  any  other 
and,  far  beyond  this  unselfishly  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
loved  ones  of  the  home,  is  there  any  sweeter  and  more 
satisfying  function  than  this?  A  mother  dove  sat  on  her 
nest  in  the  vine  by  the  door  and  once  a  day  flew  away  to 
feed  in  the  woods  and  bring  home  something  for  her 
fledglings.  Her  mate  sat  in  the  trees  not  far  away  and 
cooed  to  his  little  household.  They  were  happy  and  they 
fulfilled  their  purpose  in  life.  Can  folks  do  more?  And 
if  “the  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth”  is  God’s  thought 
concerning  his  saints  is  not  the  “family  on  earth”  a 
worthy  ambition  for  us? 

— ♦ — 

Economic  delusions  are  very  prevalent  just  now: 

I.  That  idleness  is  a  contributor  to  happiness.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  long  for  the  time  when  they  will  have 
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'^nothing  to  do” ;  such  a  conception  is  their  ideal  of  heaven, 
just  to  sit  on  a  rainbow  and  swing  their  feet  to  all  eter¬ 
nity  !  In  very  truth,  idleness  is  the  rust  of  life,  it  eats  up 
both  ability  and  happiness  as  rust  eats  iron.  “The  proper 
rest  for  man  is  change  of  occupation.” 

II.  That  we  can  banish  unemployment  by  creating  more 
unemployment,  i.  e.,  a  six-hour  work  day,  so  making  two 
hours  unemployment  for  all  of  us.  There  is  enough  for 
everybody  to  do  all  the  time.  And  the  world  is  able  to 
consume  all  that  the  world  can  produce,  if  the  people 
have  wherewith  to  buy.  A  wider  and  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  products  of  human  activity  is  the  true 
solution  of  unemployment.  Is  the  “profitless  prosperity” 
about  which  we  are  hearing  in  high  industrial  circles,  an 
indication  of  this  better  “distribution”? 

— « — 

The  insistent  demand  of  the  labor  union  is  that  the 
Church  should  espouse  its  cause,  and  the  very  persistent 
criticism  by  labor  leaders  of  the  Church  is  that  it  does 
not  do  so.  Some  things  need  to  be  kept  in  view  while 
considering  this  demand  and  this  criticism. 

I.  Nearly  all  discussion  of  these  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  labor  union  assume  that  the  Church 
and  the  Union  represent  different  classes  of  people.  The 
caustic  criticisms  of  the  Church  as  a  “Rich  men’s  Club” 
all  rest  upon  this  assumption.  The  fact  is  that  the  Church 
at  large,  leaving  out  of  view  a  very  few  conspicuous  con¬ 
gregations,  is  made  up  of  those  distinctly  recognized,  and 
who  recognize  themselves,  as  the  working  classes.  They 
are  mechanics,  farmers  and  skilled  laborers,  and  small 
shopkeepers.  Very  many  of  these  church  members  are 
members  of  labor  unions.  They  work  side  by  side  with 
the  few  wealthy  persons  in  their  congregations,  and  rule 
in  the  congregations  by  their  votes. 

II.  A  very  wide  acquaintance  with  ministers  of  many 
Churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  ministry  in  general,  with  almost  no  excep¬ 
tions,  are  thoroughly  sympathetic  toward  the  wrongs  of 
the  poor  and  the  exploited,  and  toward  a  much  more, 
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indeed  an  entirely,  equitable,  distribution  of  the  results 
of  industry ;  and  also  that  the  most  independent  and  out¬ 
spoken  representatives  of  these  causes  are  not  the  poli¬ 
ticians  (!),  nor  the  press  (!!),  but  the  men  behind  the 
sacred  desk. 

III.  But  the  demand  of  organized  labor  is  something 
more  than  this  sympathetic  attitude  toward  economic 
wrongs  and  in  favor  of  economic  right,  it  extends  to  the 
espousal  by  the  Church  of  all  the  demands  of  organized 
labor.  There  is  a  lot  of  blinking  at  this  truth  both  by 
those  in  the  labor  union  and  outside  of  it.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  represents  all 
of  us.  The  labor  union  represents  some  of  us,  yet  insists 
upon  its  laws  being  obeyed  by  all  of  us,  even  where  they 
are  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  the  government;  it  is  an 
Imperium  in  imperio. 

It  combats  many  evils  and  espouses  many  good  things, 
but  in  addition,  demands  imperiously  that  its  mandates 
be  enforced  upon  all  of  us.  When  one  has  to  walk  a  mile 
to  find  a  place  where  it  is  safe  to  take  a  public  conveyance, 
as  I  have  had  to  do,  or  when  one  is  stopped  on  a  public 
street  and  demanded,  not  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  but 
by  a  labor  union  picket,  where  he  is  going  and  what  his 
business,  we  have  another  government  set  up  for  all  of  us. 
Now  the  Church,  while  all  do  not  belong  to  it,  seeks  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  without  discrimination,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  charge  that  it  is  a  rich  man’s  club.  It  is 
just  here,  when  the  labor  union  sets  out  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  government  and  to  restrict 
“equal  opportunity”  to  members  of  the  Union,  that  the 
Church  does  not  support  its  contention;  its  aspirations? 
yes;  its  methods?  not. 

— « — 

The  subsidized  press  of  the  whiskey  propaganda  is  now 
saying,  “A  law  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  State  where  the 
people  do  not  want  it.”  That  has  a  reminiscent  sound, 
but  some  people  do  not  seem  to  reminisce  very  much. 
That  idea  about  law  enforcement  was  once  set  up  by  a 
great  many  people  (against  free  labor  in  the  territories), 
good  people  who  were  a  great  deal  more  honest  in  their 
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advocacy  of  it  than  the  liquor  advocates  today.  In  fact 
a  number  of  states  banded  together  to  maintain  that  idea. 
But  the  issue  was  settled  the  other  way.  Those  learned, 
and  the  world  at  large  learned,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
all  Americans  learned,  that  the  United  States  has  power 
to  enforce  its  laws  in  every  state  in  the  union. 

The  Nation  is  now  much  greater  and  stronger  than  it 
was  in  '61-65  and  just  as  determined  as  it  was  then. 
Moreover,  all  those  States  which  once  set  up  this  doctrine 
are  now  of  a  mind  that  no  other  State  in  the  Union  shall 
set  up  the  idea  that  it  is  above  the  Constitution  or  outside 
the  reach  of  the  long  arm  of  the  government.  Three 
states  cannot  now  defy  the  will  of  the  other  forty-five. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  may  not  have  to  go 
as  far  as  it  did  65  years  ago,  but  it  will  go  as  far  as  is 
necessary.  It  is  just  as  reluctant  to  use  military  force 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  may  take  much  more  aggravation 
before  it  resorts  to  it,  but  all  the  force  needed  will  be 
employed  ultimately.  ^ 

Americans  smile  at  the  flunkeyism  of  “Purveyors  to 
His  Majesty,"  “Tailors  to  His  Royal  Highness,”  “Shoe¬ 
makers  to  His  Grace,”  and  “Hairdressers  to  the  Duke.” 
Perhaps  it  is  obsequious  and  a  little  disposed  to  secure 
trade  by  a  friendly  familiarity  with  great  persons.  If  it 
is  so,  well  may  the  British  laugh  outright  at  “The  Star 
Comedian  says  our  Soft-soap  Shaving  Cream,  etc.,”  “The 
Prima  Donna  says  the  only  Perfection  Preparation  for 
the  Complexion,  etc.,”  “The  Hero  of  the  Rescue  reached 
first  for  our  Cigarettes.”  If  sycophantic  flunkeyism  is 
childish,  purely  commercial  flunkeyism  is  despicable. 

- ♦ — 

Our  disposition  to  commercialize  things  seems  to  know 
no  bounds;  a  rescue  at  sea,  a  stowaway  on  an  airship, 
an  expedition  to  the  South  pole,  ambassadorial  experience 
at  foreign  courts.  Presidential  episodes,  even  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  First  Lady  of  the  land,  and  of  the  White 
House  cook! 

Why  is  Lindbergh  such  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 
Is  it  because  he  only  could  not  be  commercialized? 
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A  LEADER  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the  benevolence 
of  the  people  was  asked  How  he  got  so  much  money.  He 
replied,  “I  ask  the  Lord,  and  I  tell  the  people.”  That  is 
one  method;  there  are  others.  Some  ask  the  people  and 
then  publish  statistics  to  show  ”how  much  better  we  did 
than  others.” 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

WORLD 

Important  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  world,  as  well  as  important  finds  being  announced. 
So  much  does  archaeological  news  interest  the  general 
public  now,  and  so  constantly  do  the  great  papers  of 
Europe  and  America  keep  the  telegraphic  and  wireless 
news  before  the  public,  that  the  Quarterlies  can  do  no 
more  than  review  and  evaluate  the  information  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Levy,  the  accurate  and  reliable  special  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times  has,  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  noted  passing  discoveries,  but  also  given  frequently 
such  reviews  of  the  progress  of  discovery  as  portray  viv¬ 
idly  the  discoveries  and  events  in  their  true  historical 
relations. 

The  remarkable  change  in  fraternal  relations  between 
scholars  of  various  nationalities  and  equally  varied  faiths 
is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  these  post-war  days, 
and  this  Mr.  Levy  has  brought  out  most  interestingly. 
No  one  unfamiliar  with  former  attitudes  of  various  Jeru¬ 
salem  groups  toward  each  other,  could  have  any  idea  of 
the  suspicion  and  bitterness  and  ridiculous  antagonisms 
of  that  city  which  should  be  the  home  of  the  greatest 
peace  on  earth.  Our  dear  Professor  Clay,  of  precious 
memory,  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  blessed  con¬ 
fraternity  of  scholars  at  Jerusalem.  Others,  also,  have 
carried  on  that  good  work.  Of  another  American,  who, 
though  the  youngest  of  the  scholars  there,  has  proved 
himself  a  leader  among  them,  Mr.  Levy  has  this  to  say : 
”To  one  who  reads  and  hears  constantly  about  the  bitter 
strife  between  the  different  religions  and  sects,  and  be- 
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tween  conservative  and  liberal  members  of  each  sect,  the 
very  existence  of  such  an  institution  {American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem)  may  seem  incredible. 
The  present  Director  of  the  School,  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright, 
has  just  completed  ten  years  of  service  at  Jerusalem  and 
has  been  called  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  become 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Semitics  there,  following 
the  late  Paul  Haupt.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  recent 
development  of  the  School  is  the  close  relations  established 
with  Palestinian  scholars,  both  Jewish  and  Arab.  Dr. 
Albright  frequently  lectures  before  Jewish  audiences  in 
Hebrew  on  archaeological  and  Biblical  topics.  Dr.  Al¬ 
bright's  place  as  Director  is  being  taken  in  July  by  Dean 
C.  C.  McCown  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religions.” 

This  complimentary  notice  of  Dr.  Albright's  work  espe¬ 
cially  interests  all  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He 
has  been  all  along  my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Ex¬ 
plorations  at  Sodom  and  the  Excavations  at  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim,  the  ancient  Kirjath-sepher.  The  accounts  of  the 
work  have  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  now  prepara¬ 
tions  are  about  completed  for  the  third  season  at  Kirjath- 
sepher.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  begin  there  once 
more  sometime  next  spring.  Full  account,  as  usual,  will 
appear  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

The  name  of  that  section  of  the  New  Testament  called 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  occasioned  no  little  curiosity  and 
discussion.  There  has  even  been  some  acrimonious  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  name  as  a  misnomer.  It  might  have  been 
assumed  that  it  got  the  name,  whenever  it  may  have  been 
that  it  did  receive  it,  in  some  very  natural  way.  The 
rule  at  the  beginning,  that  “whatever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature  that  was  the  name  thereof”  is  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  law;  names  are  usually  appropriate  when  given  and 
they  stick.  ' 

Now  Italian  excavations  near  Ostia  have  made  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  stand  out  as  a  living  event. 
Generally  the  opinion  prevails,  where  there  is  any  opinion 
at  all  on  the  subject,  that  newspapers  began  to  be  issued 
in  1536  at  Venice  when  a  little  sheet  was  sold  for  a  coin 
called  “gazetta”  and  so  gave  us  the  common  name  for 
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newspapers,  Gazette.  But  “gazetta”  was  not  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  newspaperdom,  if  such  an  anachronism  is  per¬ 
missible.  There  are  traces  of  such  public  dissemination 
of  news  as  early  as  950  B.  C.  The  greatest  impetus,  how¬ 
ever,  was  given  by  that  colossus  among  men  who  changed 
so  many  things,  Julius  Cesar.  He  had  himself  shown 
wonderful  reportorial  ability  in  his  Commentaries  and, 
when  he  became  emperor,  he  inaugurated  the  custom  of 
issuing  news  tablets  displayed  in  the  market  place.  They 
were  called  **Acta  Urbis,**  Doings  of  the  City,  **Acta 
Diurna**  Daily  Doings,  and  *‘Acta Popvli Romani**  These 
stone  or  ceramic  newspapers  ( !)  contained  three  classes 
of  information;  decrees  of  the  Emperor  and  acts  of  the 
Senate,  items,  as  births  and  deaths  and  marriages,  of  the 
royal  family,  and  events  of  importance  throughout  the 
empire  and  especially  in  Rome.  Now  how  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  for  Luke  to  entitle  his  book,  or  for  the  public  to 
entitle  it,  if  the  title  came  from  that  source,  **Acta  Apos- 
tolorum**  and  to  relate  the  decrees  of  interest  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  speak  of  Cesar’s  household  as  it  is  found  in 
the  Epistles  as  well  as  the  Acts,  and  also  to  relate  passing 
incidents  in  a  familiar  chatty  way,  as  the  request  for  a 
missing  cloak  and  wanted  parchments,  or  the  fortunes  of 
a  run-away  slave.  This  exact  fitting  into  the  first  century 
daily  ways  is  also  an  incidental  proof  that  at  that  place  in 
history  is  where  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  belongs. 

Much  of  the  work  of  research  in  Palestine  has  been 
done  by  the  resident  archaeologists  of  the  French  Ecole 
Saint  Etienne.  However,  monasteries  have  at  times  and 
in  places  harbored  idlers,  these  monks  have  been  leaders 
in  Palestinian  learning  as  some  were  in  classical  learning 
at  the  renaissance.  Pere  Mallon,  who  did  such  excellent 
work  on  our  Staff  in  1924  around  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
has  recently  made  research  journeys  east  of  the  Jordan 
in  the  Plain  of  Moab,  where  Israel  rested  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  the  final  great  effort  of  the  nation 
to  make  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  exact  verifi¬ 
cation  of  places  and  names  and  circumstances  by  this 
careful  investigator  is  most  reassuring.  It  is  quite  in 
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keeping  with  the  universal  verification  of  the  Biblical 
story  wherever  it  is  touched  by  the  archaeologist. 

The  very  names  of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in 
the  narrative  are  still  recognizable  in  the  modern  Arabic, 
names.  Beth  Ha  Jeshimoth,  Beth  Haram,  Abel  Hasshit- 
tim  (Num.  26:3,  63;  33:49;  36:13).  The  narrative  of 
Balaam  and  Balak  with  the  frantic  efforts  of  Balak  in 
his  endeavor  to  have  the  prophet  curse  Israel,  by  giving 
him  but  partial  views  of  the  encampment,  is  fully  attested. 
From  the  first  and  the  second  place  a  part  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment  could  be  seen,  but  from  the  last  place  the  whole 
host  of  Israel  lay  spread  out  before  him. 

A  most  curious  phase  of  the  evidence  collected  is  that 
some  cities  were  found  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture.  The  reason  is  immediately  apparent  when  the 
pottery  of  the  ruins  is  examined.  It  belongs  only  to  the 
Early  Bronze  period,  before  1800  B.  C.  No  mention  is 
made  of  these  cities  in  the  Biblical  account  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  they  were  already  ruins  when  Israel 
came  this  way.  One  of  them  with  the  strange  name, 
Iktanu,  for  a  later  town  on  the  site,  arouses  a  suspicion 
of  having  been  written  in  cuneiform.  These  ruined  cities 
may  have  been  ruined  in  the  punitive  campaign  of  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  never  come  across  any  evidence 
of  that  strange  campaign. 
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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  ERECH 

BY  RAYMOND  P.  DOUGHERTY 
PROFESSOR  OP  ASSYRIOLOGY 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

An  examination  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  it  assigns  unusual  prominence  to  Erech 
as  an  early  city  in  Babylonia.  The  record  in  question 
describes  the  rise  of  cultural  centers  in  Mesopotamia  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Erech  is  ranked  in  the  tenth  verse 
with  Babel  (Babylon)  and  Accad  (Agade).  Moreover, 
Erech  is  the  only  city  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  civilization  in  the  land  of  the  two 
rivers.  Eridu,  Ur,  Larsa,  and  I/agash,  ancient  nuclei  of 
population  north  of  the  Persian  gulf,  are  not  named  in 
the  record.  This  by  no  means  invalidates  what  has  been 
written,  inasmuch  as  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  does 
not  aim  to  list  all  the  early  cities  in  the  great  irrigation 
basin  between  Arabia  and  the  mountains  to  the  east.  It 
does  claim,  however,  to  enumerate  cities  which  were  of 
extreme  prominence  from  the  very  beginning  of  orderly 
society  in  the  southern  and  the  northern  sections  of  Meso¬ 
potamia. 

One  could  not  imagine  a  chronicle  of  greater  brevity 
dealing  with  important  racial  movements  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  Genesis  10 :8-12.  The  terse  sentences  are 
as  follows:  “And  Cush  begat  Nimrod;  he  began  to  be 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord;  wherefore  it  is  said,  ‘Even  as  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  before  the  Lord.*  And  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and 
Calah,  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same  is 
a  great  city.’* 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  all  the 
historical  implications  and  possibilities  of  this  passage. 
The  preeminent  position  given  to  Erech  as  an  early  settled 
site  in  southern  Babylonia  has  been  singled  out  as  worthy 
of  special  attention,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  test 
the  veracity  of  the  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  archaeological  data  now  at  our  disposal.  It  is 
known  that  Erech  existed  as  a  city  from  early  times  to  the 
Seleucid  period,  that  is,  until  the  era  of  Greek  rulers  after 
the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  it  represented 
a  strong  concentration  of  commercial,  political,  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  and  that  it  exerted  a  powerful  influence  at 
various  stages  of  its  history  are  equally  well  established. 
The  question  which  will  now  be  investigated  is.  What 
degree  of  prominence  did  it  actually  have  in  extreme  an¬ 
tiquity? 

The  testimony  of  ancient  king-lists  contained  in  cunei¬ 
form  texts  written  upon  clay  tablets  and  kept  from  de¬ 
struction  for  thousands  of  years  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  deciding  historical  problems.  It  is  very  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  documents  have  been  discovered  which 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
First  Dynasty  of  Erech,  which  is  associated  with  the 
First  Dynasty  of  Kish.  These  two  city-states  seem  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Sumerians  as  the  main  cen¬ 
ters  of  political  life  in  Mesopotamia  after  the  flood.  To 
what  extent  the  First  Dynasties  of  Kish  and  Erech  were 
contemporaneous  is  not  known;  neither  are  dates  avail¬ 
able  for  the  reigns  of  the  kings  whose  names  have  been 
preserved.  This  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  as  to  time  is 
not  of  serious  consequence,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  two  dynasties  antedate  the 
third  millennium  B.  C.  and  that  they  represent  the  period 
between  the  deluge  and  the  era  when  the  dating  of  reigns 
and  events  becomes  fairly  accurate.  Later  dynasties,  such 
as  those  of  Ur,  Agade,  Lagash,  Isin,  and  Larsa,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  of  Kish  and  Erech  are  under  much  better 
chronological  control. 

Great  signiflcance  may  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
cuneiform  information  of  Sumerian  origin  establishes  the 
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early  importance  of  Erech.  In  reality  Erech  is  depicted 
as  one  of  the  two  cities  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
diluvian  age  and  the  period  when  exactly-dated  history 
begins.  The  other  city,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  Kish, 
a  famous  Sumerian  settlement  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
site  of  Babylon,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  northern 
rather  than  to  the  southern  complex  of  life  in  that  section 
of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  which  consists  of  river 
deposits.  Erech,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  extreme 
south  not  far  from  the  former  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
or  the  Lower  Sea  as  it  was  designated  at  that  time.  Hence, 
that  very  early  importance  was  attributed  to  Erech,  ac¬ 
cording  to  authentic  clay  documents,  is  very  evident.  The 
corresponding  role  allotted  to  Erech  by  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
concerned  with  Biblical  interpretation.  A  point  which 
adds  interest  to  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  is 
the  fact  that  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  follows  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  flood  without  a  break.  Cunei¬ 
form  literature,  so  far  as  recovered,  indicates  that  Erech, 
along  with  Kish,  rose  to  prominence  as  a  city  in  the  period 
which  followed  the  flood.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that 
such  a  parallelism  should  not  be  used  alone  as  final  proof 
in  an  important  chronological  inquiry,  nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  ignored  in  view  of  the  other  data  which  will 
be  presented.  Facts  will  be  brought  together  in  support 
of  the  view  that  the  unique  position  given  to  Erech  in 
Genesis  10:10  is  borne  out  by  all  that  is  now  known  con¬ 
cerning  its  historical  development. 

When  what  little  has  been  learned  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  in  the  First  Dynasty  of  Erech  is  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  light  on  the  question  under  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  regrettable  that  sparsity  of  information  must 
be  conceded.  However,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
there  are  compensations,  since  several  of  the  rulers  of 
Erech  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  its  existence  figure  in 
events  which,  although  more  or  less  mythological,  are  pos¬ 
sible  reflexes  of  historical  occurrences.  At  the  head  of 
the  dynasty  is  Meshkiaggasher,  who  was  thought  of  as 
the  son  of  Shamash,  the  sun-god.  His  son  Enmerkar  was 
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accorded  similar  descent  from  divinity,  but  his  main  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  in  his  association  with  the  Sumerian  legend 
of  the  storm-bird  Zu,  a  creature  of  demoniacal  nature 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  misdeeds.  The  main 
part  of  the  story  deals  with  the  taking  of  the  tablets  of 
fate  from  the  god  Enlil  by  Zu  and  their  subsequent  re¬ 
capture  by  Marduk.  Enmerkar  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Erech  are  mentioned  frequently  throughout  this  myth. 
We  see  that  a  narrative  with  legendary  features  is  linked 
with  a  known  king  and  the  city  over  which  he  reigned. 
Furthermore,  there  are  textual  indications  that  Anu,  the 
great  patron  god  of  Erech,  was  the  directing  deity  in  the 
dramatic  conflicts  between  Zu,  Enlil,  and  Marduk.  Thus 
Erech’s  place  in  this  fundamental  and  important  ancient 
myth  is  fixed  beyond  doubt.  It  cannot  be  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned  that  such  an  association  of  Erech  with  the  Zu  bird’s 
fabled  activities  helps  to  restore  the  picture  of  the  city’s 
early  prominence  in  the  struggle  of  Sumerians  towards 
civilization. 

Of  even  weightier  consequence  by  way  of  suggestive 
force  is  the  connection  of  Gilgamesh  with  the  First  Dy¬ 
nasty  of  Erech.  As  the  deified  hero  of  the  famous  epic 
named  after  him,  Gilgamesh  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
ancient  Sumerian  characters.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
held  to  be  a  genuine  god,  but  evidences  are  now  at  hand 
which  indicate  that  he  was  an  earthly  king  credited  with 
divine  qualities  and  deeds.  In  1923  Professor  Clay  wrote : 
“Thirty  years  ago  Gilgamesh,  although  called  ‘ruler  of 
Erech’  in  the  epic  bearing  his  name,  was  regarded  as  a 
god.  A  little  later,  inscriptions  were  found  which  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  built  the  walls  of  Erech.”  It  is  true 
that  all  scholars  do  not  hold  to  the  absolute  historicity  of 
Gilgamesh’s  rulership  over  Erech,  but  the  possibility  that 
his  character  and  achievements  are  magnified  reflections 
of  a  human  career  of  great  antiquity  is  clearly  present 
and  must  be  included  in  any  careful  reconstruction  of  his 
period.  One  should  hesitate  to  discard  as  entirely  false 
those  strands  of  historical  facts,  few  though  they  be, 
which  link  an  otherwise  msrthological  being  with  worldly 
affairs.  Should  this  cautious  attitude  not  commend  itself 
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to  all,  there  is  still  enough  evidence  of  Gilgamesh’s  con¬ 
nection  with  Erech  upon  which  to  base  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  city’s  early  importance  in  southern  Baby¬ 
lonia.  At  this  point  it  will  be  appropriate  to  quote  what 
Professor  Jastrow  wrote  concerning  the  Gilgamesh  epic. 
His  words  with  regard  to  Erech  are  as  follows:  “The 
center  of  action  in  the  first  tablets  of  the  series  and  in 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  epic  is  the  ancient  city  Uruk, 
or  Erech,  in  southern  Babylonia,  invariably  spoken  of  as 
Uruk  supuri,  that  is,  the  ‘walled’  or  fortified  Uruk.  A 
special  significance  attaches  to  this  epithet.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  every  ancient  town,  for  reasons  which  Ihering 
has  brilliantly  set  forth,  to  be  walled.  The  designation 
of  Uruk  as  ‘walled,’  therefore,  stamps  it  as  a  city,  but 
that  the  term  was  added  also  points  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  place, — ^to  a  period  when  towns  as  distinguished 
from  mere  agricultural  villages  were  sufficiently  rare  to 
warrant  some  special  nomenclature.  From  other  sources 
the  great  age  of  Uruk  is  confirmed,  and  Hilprecht  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  earliest  period  of  Babylonian  his¬ 
tory.”  Nothing  has  been  discovered  since  the  above  was 
written  which  would  weaken  the  conclusions  expressed 
by  Professor  Jastrow.  Erech  was  related  in  a  peculiar 
way  to  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  and  one  of  its  kings,  according 
to  cuneiform  attestation,  was  Gilgamesh  himself.  No 
amount  of  interpretation  hostile  to  this  view  can  get 
rid  of  the  ancient  record  preserved  on  clay.  Everything 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  city  as  a  developed  center 
of  influence  long  before  other  strong  Sumerian  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley 
had  materialized.  That  the  eleventh  tablet  of  the  Gil¬ 
gamesh  epic  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  great  deluge 
has  its  bearing  upon  this  discussion,  inasmuch  as  Erech’s 
history,  along  with  that  of  Kish,  appears  to  have  begun 
soon  after  that  great  catastrophe. 

A  consideration  of  the  relation  of  Anu  and  Ishtar  to 
Erech  is  another  angle  of  approach  to  the  question  which 
is  being  investigated.  The  oldest  Babylonian  triad — not 
trinity — consisted  of  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven,  Bel,  the  god 
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of  earth,  and  Ea,  the  god  of  water.  A  mystical  benefit 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  successive  utterance 
of  the  names  of  these  three  deities  and  a  peculiar  function 
belonged  to  these  gods  as  a  triad.  However,  each  of  these 
deities  had  a  separate  and  individual  sphere  of  influence. 
Anu,  as  the  god  of  heaven,  and  therefore  the  peer  of  the 
gods,  occupied  a  high  vantage  of  authority  and  directing 
power.  His  position  was  unchallenged  both  in  the  triad 
of  which  he  formed  a  part  and  in  the  skies  which  con¬ 
stituted  his  special  domain.  Hence  unusual  significance 
may  be  attached  to  Erech’s  importance  as  a  seat  of  his 
cult.  An  indication  of  his  worship  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  famous  temple  of  Erech  was  called  Eanna,  ^*House  of 
Heaven,”  or  “Heavenly  House.”  In  addition,  Ishtar  whose 
veneration  was  particularly  sponsored  in  Erech  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  daughter  of  Anu.  The  god  Anu  figures 
prominently  in  the  mjrth  of  the  Zu  bird  and  in  the  Gil- 
gamesh  epic.  Ishtar  of  Erech  has  a  leading  role  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further 
details  in  this  brief  article.  The  facts  which  have  been 
submitted  concerning  these  deities  accord  with  data  al¬ 
ready  presented  in  signifying  that  Erech  reached  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  city  very  early  in  the  history  of  southern 
Babylonia. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  the  light 
thrown  upon  Erech’s  antiquity  by  documents  written 
upon  clay.  Sumerian  king-lists,  texts  in  which  mythology 
is  mingled  with  allusions  to  historical  personages  and 
localities,  and  different  types  of  literature  containing  ref¬ 
erences  to  early  deities  worshipped  in  Mesopotamia  agree 
in  attributing  to  Erech  an  important  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  role  even  before  the  beginnings  of  true  history.  The 
conclusion  which  has  thus  been  obtained  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  without  further  proof.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
find  strong  corroboration  from  more  objective  archaeolog¬ 
ical  data.  The  writer,  while  making  an  archaeological 
survey  in  southern  Babylonia  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1926,  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  ruins  of  Erech 
intensively  for  several  days.  For  the  sake  of  complete¬ 
ness,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  proper  in  a  discussion 
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of  Erech’s  antiquity  to  refrain  from  mentioning  certain 
important  facts,  especially  since  they  support  what  has 
been  deduced  from  the  contents  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

The  first  impression  gained  by  a  study  of  the  ruins  of 
Erech  is  one  of  immensity.  Of  course,  Warka,  as  the  site 
is  now  called,  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  glory  which  it  once 
enjoyed.  L#oftus  accurately  described  the  state  of  the 
ruins  when  he  said:  **The  desolation  and  solitude  of 
Warka  are  even  more  striking  than  the  scene  which  is 
presented  at  Babylon  itself.  There  is  no  life  for  miles 
around.  No  river  glides  in  grandeur  at  the  base  of  its 
mounds.  No  green  date  groves  fiourish  near  its  ruins.” 
Although  this  ruined  condition  of  a  once  splendid  city 
produces  a  feeling  of  depression,  it  is  counteracted  in 
large  measure  by  a  realization  that  tumbled  walls  and 
weathered  temple  precincts  rising  above  the  level  plain  in 
enormous  heaps  of  debris  still  speak  of  the  time  when 
Erech  prospered  as  a  mighty  city  in  southern  Babylonia. 
The  perimeter  of  the  ruins  of  Erech  is  between  five  and 
six  miles.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  protecting  wall, 
great  ridges  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  The  remains  at 
Warka  are  not  as  extensive  as  those  at  Nineveh  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  but  they  far  exceed  the  mounds  found  at  other  his¬ 
torical  sites  in  southern  Babylonia.  The  debris  at  the 
localities  where  the  cities  of  Ur,  Eridu,  Larsa,  and  Lagash 
existed  is  much  less  in  extent  and  height.  Hence  the  very 
appearance  of  what  is  left  of  ancient  Erech  suggests  that 
it  possessed  early  superiority  in  power  and  infiuence  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley. 

Pottery  is  an  accepted  index  of  the  age  of  a  ruined  city 
in  Oriental  lands.  In  the  extensive  collection  of  mounds 
at  Warka  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  earthenware 
are  present.  Unfortunately  no  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  phases  of  pottery  relationship  in  Mesopotamia 
has  been  attained  thus  far.  Many  different  ceramic  types 
have  been  noted  at  various  sites.  Incised  fragments  pre¬ 
dominate  at  Warka,  but  old  painted  ware  of  the  kind 
unearthed  at  Tell  al-’Ubaid,  Ur,  and  Eridu  was  found  by 
the  writer  in  refuse  thrown  aside  by  the  Germans  who 
excavated  the  ruins  of  Erech  in  a  very  preliminary  way 
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in  1912  and  1913.  This  type  of  pottery  has  been  called 
pre-Sumerian  and  proto-Sumerian.  Mr.  Woolley  describes 
it  as  follows:  “The  oldest  levels  yet  tapped  in  southern 
Mesopotamia  produce  a  very  fine  painted  pottery  which 
disappears  entirely  before  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period  as  we  know  it,  i.  e.,  before  the  earliest  of  the  graves 
at  Ur,  which  must  date  to  about  3500  B.  C.”  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  this  painted  ware,  if  found  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  site,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  city  represented  by 
the  debris  was  occupied  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth 
millennium  B.  C.,  and  possibly  earlier.  Hence  the  history 
of  Erech  goes  back  to  the  date  of  “the  oldest  levels  yet 
tapped  in  southern  Mesopotamia,”  i.  e.,  to  a  time  “before 
the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  as  we  know  it.”  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ruins  of  Erech 
have  been  barely  disturbed  by  scientific  excavation.  If 
under  such  circumstances  fragments  of  an  early  known 
Mesopotamian  type  of  pottery  are  revealed,  what  may  not 
be  yielded  by  the  thorough  and  systematic  investigation 
of  the  site?  While  awaiting  further  discoveries  by  the 
Germans  who  have  resumed  their  work  at  Warka,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  painted  ware  found  at  Warka  is  in 
harmony  with  the  view  that  Erech  existed  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  city  at  a  very  early  date. 

Flint  and  obsidian  artifacts  constitute  another  criterion 
for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  a  former  human  set¬ 
tlement  in  Mesopotamia.  Arrow-heads  have  been  found 
at  various  sites,  but  they  are  noted  for  their  scarcity  in 
comparison  with  sickle-blades  and  saw-blades.  One  au¬ 
thority  has  called  the  serrated  implements  manufactured 
from  stone  “palaeolithic  saws  of  obsidian  and  flint.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  MacCurdy  of  Yale  University  has  expressed  the 
view  to  the  writer  that  they  may  belong  to  the  stone- 
copper  or  aeneolithic  age.  A  preponderance  of  opinion 
favors  ascribing  them  to  prehistoric  or  early  historic 
times.  The  possibility  that  they  may  have  been  used  more 
recently  as  well  as  in  extreme  antiquity  has  been  pointed 
out  by  De  Morgan.  In  the  writer's  archaeological  report 
dealing  with  this  question  the  following  statement  was 
made :  “The  regularity  with  which  artifacts  of  flint  and 
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obsidian,  particularly  saw-blades,  occur  throughout  south¬ 
ern  Babylonia  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  true  that  few  speci¬ 
mens  were  found  at  most  places,  but  the  fact  that  some 
were  found  practically  everywhere  indicates  how  ubi¬ 
quitous  this  type  of  ancient  fabricated  object  is.  If  arch¬ 
aeologists  are  correct  in  ascribing  them  to  prehistoric  or 
early  historic  times,  it  is  important  to  make  a  special 
study  of  their  provenance,  as  this  would  indicate  how 
widespread  early  settlements  were  in  this  region  and 
would  determine  which  were  the  largest  centers  of  primi¬ 
tive  culture.  Granting  an  early  date  for  stone  artifacts, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  Warka  was  the  most  extensive 
early  historic,  if  not  prehistoric,  center  of  population  in  the 
surveyed  part  of  southern  Babylonia.  At  the  time  when 
man  began  to  record  events  upon  stone  and  clay  Warka 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  city,  exercising  an  influence 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.”  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  flint  and  obsidian 
artifacts  abound  in  the  debris  of  the  mounds  of  Warka 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Not  only  are  they  found  in  great 
quantities  within  the  limits  of  the  city  area,  but  on  the 
plain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ruins.  In  form  they 
vary  from  the  long  unserrated,  knife-like  flake  to  the 
flnely-flnished  saw-blade  with  examples  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sickle-blade.  Flint  cores  with  evidence  of  much 
flaking  are  mingled  with  the  artifacts.  The  writer  studied 
all  the  important  sites  and  many  minor  sites  in  southern 
Babylonia  and  at  no  other  ruins  of  a  city  were  flint  and 
obsidian  manufactured  objects  found  in  the  astonishing 
profusion  and  variety  which  exist  at  Warka.  This  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  and  distinguishing  features  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Erech  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  should  be  a  determining  factor  in  flxing  the  antiquity 
of  the  city  as  compared  with  other  former  occupied  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  same  part  of  Mesopotamia.  The  probability 
that  these  roughly  yet  skilfully  fashioned  implements  of 
stone  at  Warka  represent  an  intermediate  rather  than  an 
early  stage  in  its  existence  is  very  unlikely.  Even  though 
some  may  regard  it  as  possible  that  the  use  of  such  flint 
and  obsidian  artifacts  held  over  into  the  historic  period. 
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they  seem  to  have  been  connected  more  definitely  with 
prehistoric  culture.  For  this  reason  their  extreme  abun¬ 
dance  at  Warka  cannot  be  treated  as  of  no  consequence 
in  an  attempt  to  unravel  the  city’s  early  history.  It  is 
not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  conclude  that  they 
furnish  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  that  Erech  was 
prominent  long  before  the  end  of  the  prehistoric  period. 

The  sum  total  of  archaeological  evidence  obtained  by 
a  study  of  ancient  remains  at  Warka  does  not  subtract 
from  the  force  of  previous  inferences.  There  has  been 
the  addition  of  definite  data  with  positive  implications. 
The  impressive  appearance  of  Erech’s  aggregation  of 
mounds,  the  discovery  of  old  painted  ware  in  its  debris, 
and  the  extensive  presence  of  specimens  of  stone  artifacts 
in  its  broad  area  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  conclusions 
which  have  been  derived  from  information  provided  by 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  Erech  is  unquestionably  revealed 
as  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  southern  Babylonia. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  reference  to  Erech  in  Genesis 
10:10  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing 
facts.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  of  course,  that  the  writer 
of  the  passage  penned  his  version  of  events  with  the  above 
documentary  and  archaeological  data  at  his  disposal.  He 
may  have  known  nothing  of  the  myth  of  the  Zu  bird  or 
the  Gilgamesh  epic;  he  may  have  been  unfamiliar  with 
the  name  of  a  single  king  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Erech, 
unless  Professor  Kraeling’s  view  that  Lugal-marad-da= 
En-marad-da=Nin-marad-da=Himrod  is  correct ;  he  may 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  deities  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  pantheon ;  he  may  never  have  been  at  the  site  of 
ancient  Erech;  he  certainly  did  not  give  prominence  to 
the  city  because  he  had  made  a  study  of  its  archaeological 
remains.  However,  his  exact  appraisal  of  the  unique 
position  occupied  by  Erech  in  southern  Babylonia  can 
hardly  be  deemed  the  result  of  fortunate  conjecture  or 
blind  coincidence.  There  were  certain  facts  known  to  him 
which  made  possible  a  statement  of  such  accuracy  with 
regard  to  Erech  that  all  the  pertinent  conclusions  of  mod¬ 
ern  research  substantiate  rather  than  challenge  it. 


EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION,  AS  DEVELOPING 
FORCES  AND  AS  CONSUMMATION 

BY  CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D.,  L.H.D. 

IV. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth,  and  last,  lecture  in  our 
course.  Having  considered  education  and  religion  as  ex¬ 
perience,  as  having  a  certain  form  and  content,  and  as 
making  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  other  faculties  of 
man,  I  now  venture  to  ask  you  to  think  of  these  two  great 
powers,  or  conditions,  both  as  forces,  and  also  as  repre¬ 
senting  consummation. 

For,  education  and  religion  may  be  interpreted  as 
forces.  They  are  dynamic.  Primarily,  these  forces  are 
human  and  personal.  They  may  use,  but  they  are  not, 
the  powers  of  nature,  organic  or  inorganic.  To  the  human 
personality  they  appeal,  and  from  the  human  personality 
they  are  projected.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  they  are 
forces  taking  on  forms  intellectual,  ethical,  emotional,  of 
the  will,  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  the  conscience.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  religion  constitute,  and  are  constituted  by,  forces. 
They  are  not  statical.  They  are  gifted  with  movement. 
As  matter  seems  to  be  dynamic,  so  are  they.  Expressing 
themselves  in  institutions, — ^the  church,  the  college,  the 
family, — ^they  still  are  quick  with  and  for  life.  As  forces, 
they  occupy  angles  of  vision,  of  the  universe  and  of 
eternity.  They  intimate  that  man  is  a  citizen  of  a  uni¬ 
verse  of  infinite  distances  and  destinies,  of  infinite  rela¬ 
tions  in  time,  as  well  as  in  space.  Education  and  religion 
are  alike  in  their  sights  and  insights,  in  their  reach,  in 
their  grasp,  in  their  opportunities,  in  their  hopes,  in  their 
loyalties,  and  in  their  infinite  visions.  As  the  earth  and 
all  its  celestial  companions  are  moving  through  space 
apparently  endless,  so  education  and  religion  are  likewise 
going  forth  in  an  infinite  universe  through  God’s  eternal 
time. 

Such  forcefulness  on  the  part  of  education  and  religion 
is  made  the  more  necessary  by  reason  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  of  the  present  age.  I  would  not  be  a  Cassandra. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  five  institutions  of  society, — ^the 
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government,  the  church,  the  school,  the  family,  and  prop¬ 
erty, — are  beset  by  the  powers  of  evil.  Government  tends 
to  become  either  a  monarchy,  dictatorship,  or  a  loosely 
organized  or  ineffectively  administered  democracy.  The 
institution  of  property,  the  result  of  a  long  and  hard 
historic  struggle,  suffers  the  disintegration  of  the  com¬ 
munist.  The  family,  through  excessive  individualism, 
and  the  changes  of  industrial  organization,  tends  toward 
disintegration.  Therefore,  to  the  forces  of  education  and 
of  religion  should  be  added,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
inspiration,  unity,  compactness,  directness.  Education 
should  become  more  religious  without  becoming  less  edu¬ 
cative.  Religion  should  be  made  more  educative  without 
becoming  less  religious  or  Christian.  In  the  last  decades, 
the  scientific  forces  have  taken  on  a  forcefulness  which 
might  deserve  the  epithet  infinite.  Think  of  what  the 
names,  Rentgen,  Crooks,  Rutherford,  Einstein,  represent ! 
Perhaps  the  increase  of  forces,  suggested  by  such  names, 
cannot  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  applied  to  education 
and  religion.  But  these  very  names  are  a  call  for  the  edu¬ 
cationist  and  for  the  Christian  to  use  every  effort  of  mind 
and  of  will,  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  of  condition  and  of 
personality,  unto  vast  enlargements  and  enrichments. 

This  interpretation  of  the  need  of  forces  prepares  the 
way  for  a  brief  presentation  of  the  consummations  which 
await. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  tree  of  education  and  of  religion 
is  what  I  shall  call  a  synthesis  of  the  conditions,  forces, 
methods,  causes,  and  results,  which  constitute  the  whole 
character  of  the  individual.  In  the  constitution  of  this 
character,  the  three  steps,  or  forms,  which  Hegel  inti¬ 
mates  as  belonging  to  philosophy,  obtain.  They  are  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  A  belief  is  met  by  a  disbelief, 
and  the  two  are  united  in  a  belief  more  comprehensive. 
A  truth  is  set  opposite  a  truth  and  the  pair  are  joined  in 
a  trinity.  William  James  writes  of  four  forms  of  saint¬ 
liness, — devoutness,  purity,  chastity,  asceticism.  Devout¬ 
ness  may  become  fanaticism,  purity  abnormality,  chastity 
non-resistance,  asceticism  unworldly  remoteness  and  per¬ 
sonal  destruction.  But,  on  the  other  and  better  side, 
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devoutness  may  become  worship,  sane  and  beautiful ;  pur¬ 
ity,  forthputting  energy  and  zeal!  chastity,  service;  and 
asceticism,  self-sacrifice  for  the  betterment  of  all.  Each 
doctrine  of  religion  faces,  like  Janus,  two  ways.  It  may 
be  solidified  into  a  human  dogma  or  interpretation.  It 
may  be  sublimated  into  airy  Hegelian  abstractions.  Each 
doctrine,  however,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  divine  truth, 
understood  by  and  for  the  human  reason.  Each  fact, 
or  principle,  of  education  is  likewise  double-faced.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  theory,  remote,  having  relationship 
only  to  empty  space  and  empty  time.  It  also  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  daily  round  and  a  common  task.  It  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  principle,  bom  of  both  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology,  and  used  for  the  discipline  and  the  making  of  the 
modern  mind.  Comte  commends,  as  a  step  in  human 
progress,  analysis  of  phenomena.  It  is  a  worthy  com¬ 
mendation.  He  also  commends,  as  a  higher  stage,  syn¬ 
thesis,  and  the  higher  commendation  is  even  more  worthy. 
Dichtomy  is  good  and  necessary.  Trichotomy  is  also  good 
and  necessary.  But,  quite  as  necessary,  and  better  is 
wholeness  which  unites  the  twos  and  the  threes.  Let  us 
have  individuality.  Let  us  also  have  conformity.  Let 
us  also  have  unity.  Let  there  be  orthodoxy.  Let  there 
also  be  heterodoxy  and  heresy.  Let  us  have  the  logical 
values  of  life,  also  the  ethical,  and  also  the  aesthetic.  Let 
all  these  values  be  joined  together  into  the  value  of  char¬ 
acter  itself.  Let  there  be  convention.  Let  there  also  be 
orginality,  and  unique  nobility.  Let  us  have  conserva¬ 
tism.  Let  us  also  have  radicalism,  and,  above  all,  salva¬ 
tion.  The  forces  of  education  and  religion  are  both  ac¬ 
quisitive  as  cause  and  result.  They  are  also  assimilative. 
They  are  both,  furthermore,  created,  and  are  creative. 
Some  principles  and  methods  of  religion  seem  to  be  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  each  other.  Some  principles  and  methods  of 
education,  likewise,  also  seem,  at  times,  to  be  antagon¬ 
istic.  Moreover,  the  principles  and  methods  of  both  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion  seem,  at  times  and  under  certain 
conditions  to  become  even  more  antagonistic.  But  all 
and  each  are  to  be  reconciled.  Contradictions  are  to  be 
abolished.  They  are  to  be  united  into  the  great  categories. 
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Life’s  dissonances  are  to  be  hushed,  or  heightened,  in¬ 
deed,  into  the  noblest  harmonies. 

That  rationalist  moralist,  or  that  moralist  theologian. 
Professor  C.  C.  Everett,  has  classified  values  as  economic, 
bodily,  values  of  recreation,  values  of  association,  char¬ 
acter  values,  aesthetic  values,  intellectual  values,  and  re¬ 
ligious  values.  The  classification  is  suggestive,  the  enum¬ 
eration  impressive.  All  of  this  quintette  of  values  are  to 
be  united  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  illustration  of  this  synthesis 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and  career  of  Pasteur.  Pasteur, 
a  great  scientist,  a  great  philosopher,  a  great,  the  great¬ 
est,  Frenchman,  and  a  great  humanist,  was  he. 

“Absolute  faith  in  God  and  in  Eternity,  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  power  for  good  given  to  us  in  this  world  will 
be  continued  beyond  it,  were  feelings  which  pervaded  his 
whole  life ;  the  virtues  of  the  Gospel  had  ever  been  present 
to  him.”^  Of  his  last  hours,  it  is  said: 

“How  willingly  they  would  have  given  a  moment  of 
their  lives  to  prolong  his,  those  thousands  of  human  be¬ 
ings  whose  existence  had  been  saved  by  his  methods; 
sick  children,  women  in  lying-in  hospitals,  patients  oper¬ 
ated  upon  in  surgical  wards,  victims  of  rabid  dogs  saved 
from  hydrophobia,  and  so  many  others  protected  against 
the  infinitesimally  small!  But,  whilst  visions  of  those 
living  beings  passed  through  the  minds  of  his  family, 
it  seemed  as  if  Pasteur  already  saw  those  dead  ones  who, 
like  him,  had  preserved  absolute  faith  in  the  Future 
Life.’’^  Into  such  a  character,  into  such  a  service  were 
joined  together  the  greatest  human  and  divine  forces, 
in  a  fitting  synthesis. 

From  such  a  completeness,  there  arises  what  might  be 
called  a  sign  of  incompleteness,  namely,  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  of  docility.  Both  education  and  religion  are 
thus  united.  I  recall  that  William  Everett,  son  of  Edward, 
once  told  me  that,  among  his  father’s  papers,  he  found  a 
sheet  on  which  the  father  had  written  words  like  these: 

1  The  Life  of  Pasteur.  By  Rene  Vallery-Radot.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire,  Vol.  II,  p.  312. 

2  Ibid.  Pp.  314-315. 
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‘The  Old  Testament  is  the  revelation  of  God,  the  Father ; 
the  New  Testament,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  Son.  Will 
there  be  a  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost?’  There  may  be 
no  third  revelation.  The  present  world  is  that  revela¬ 
tion.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  that  revelation.  But  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  both  education  and 
religion.  I  had  a  classmate  at  Harvard,  our  first  scholar, 
of  whom  another  classmate  said, — ^himself  an  eminent 
physicist : 

“The  principle  of  his  life  may  be  stated  in  a  remem¬ 
bered  saying  of  his,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  take  ten  degrees  square  of  the  heavens,  make  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  stars  therein  and  spend  his  lifetime  in  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  Every  problem  that  occurred  to  him  seemed 
to  him  worth  spending  his  lifetime  over,  and  he  was 
ready  to  do  it,  no  matter  what  the  drudgery  connected 
with  it.  He  never  dropped  it.  He  was  never  satisfied  with 
what  was  already  known  about  a  subject.  He  wanted 
to  know  more  about  it.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
are  born  investigators.  He  was  not  one  who  wished  to 
make  a  show  in  the  world.  He  did  not  care  whether  the 
world  ever  knew  what  he  was  doing.  With  a  broad,  clear 
mind,  capable  of  treating  thoroughly  any  subject  pre¬ 
sented  to  it,  he  was  willing  for  the  truth's  sake  to  sink 
himself  in  the  one  subject  before  him.”® 

This  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  docility,  belongs  to  all 
great  souls.  I  venture  to  read  to  you  the  record  of  such 
an  experience  of  one  of  the  greatest  American  preach¬ 
ers.  It  is  the  experience  of  Horace  Bushnell.  If  Brooks 
was  the  most  representative,  if  Beecher  was  the  most 
picturesque  and  poetical,  Bushnell  was  the  most  philo¬ 
sophic,  of  the  preachers  of  recent  generations.  I  read  it 
because  it  is  a  wonderful  example  of  style,  and  because, 
also,  it  is  a  part  of  a  sermon  spoken  to  college  men: 

“Suppose  that  one  of  us,  clear  of  all  the  vices,  having 
a  naturally  active-minded,  inquiring  habit,  occupied 
largely  with  thoughts  of  religion;  never  meaning  to  get 
away  from  the  truth,  but,  as  he  thinks,  to  find  it,  only 


*  Harvard  College — The  Claee  of  1876.  Tenth  Report,  p.  103. 
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resolved  to  have  a  free  mind,  and  not  allow  himself  to 
be  carried  by  force  or  fear,  or  anything  but  real  convic¬ 
tion — suppose  that  such  a  one,  going  on  thus,  year  by 
year,  reading,  questioning  hearing  all  the  while  the 
Gospel  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  sometimes  im¬ 
pressed  by  it,  but  relapsing  shortly  into  greater  doubt 
than  before,  finds  his  religious  beliefs  wearing  out  and 
vanishing,  he  knows  not  how,  till,  finally,  he  seems  to 
really  believe  nothing  He  has  not  meant  to  be  an  atheist ; 
but  he  is  astonished  to  find  that  he  has  nearly  lost  the 
conviction  of  God,  and  cannot,  if  he  would,  say  with 
any  emphasis  of  conviction  that  God  exists.  The  world 
looks  blank,  and  he  feels  that  existence  is  getting  blank 
also  to  itself.  This  heavy  charge  of  his  possibly  immortal 
being  oppresses  him,  and  he  asks  again  and  again, 
‘What  shall  I  do  with  it?’  His  hunger  is  complete,  and 
his  soul  turns  every  way  for  bread.  His  friends  do  not 
satisfy  him.  His  walks  drag  heavily.  His  suns  do  not 
rise,  but  only  climb.  A  kind  of  leaden  aspect  overhangs 
the  world.  Till,  finally,  pacing  his  chamber  some  day 
there  comes  up  suddenly  the  question,  ‘Is  there,  then,  no 
truth  that  I  do  believe?  Yes,  there  is  this  one,  now  that 
I  think  of  it:  there  is  a  distinction  of  right  and  wrong 
that  I  never  doubted,  and  I  see  not  how  I  can ;  I  am  even 
quite  sure  of  it Then  forthwith  starts  up  the  question, 
‘Have  I,  then,  ever  taken  the  principle  of  right  for  my 
law?  I  have  done  right  things  as  men  speak;  have  I  ever 
thrown  my  life  out  on  the  principle  to  become  all  it  re¬ 
quires  of  me?  No,  I  have  not,  consciously  I  have  not. 
Ah!  then,  here  is  something  for  me  to  do!  No  matter 
what  becomes  of  my  questions — nothing  ought  to  be¬ 
come  of  them  if  I  cannot  take  a  first  principle  so  in¬ 
evitably  true,  and  live  in  it.’  The  very  suggestion  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  revelation;  it  is  even  a  relief  to  feel  the 
conviction  it  brings.  ‘Here,  then,’  he  says,  ‘will  I  begin. 
If  there  is  a  God,  as  I  rather  hope  there  is,  and  very 
dimly  believe,  he  is  a  right  God.  If  I  have  lost  him  in 
wrong,  perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  right.  Will  he  not 
help  me,  or,  perchance,  even  be  discovered  to  me?’  Now 
the  decisive  moment  is  come.  He  drops  on  his  knees. 
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and  there  he  prays  to  the  dim  God,  dimly  felt,  con¬ 
fessing  the  dimness  for  honesty's  sake,  and  asking  for 
help  that  he  may  begin  a  right  life.  He  bows  himself 
on  it  as  he  prays,  choosing  it  to  be  henceforth  his  un¬ 
alterable,  eternal  endeavor. 

“It  is  an  awfully  dark  prayer,  in  the  look  of  it;  but 
the  truest  and  best  he  can  make,  the  better  and  the 
more  true  that  he  puts  no  orthodox  colors  on  it;  and 
the  prayer  and  the  vow  are  so  profoundly  meant  that  his 
soul  is  bo>ne  up  into  God’s  help,  as  it  were,  by  some  un¬ 
seen  chariot,  and  permitted  to  see  the  opening  of  heaven 
even  sooner  than  he  opens  his  eyes.  He  rises,  and  it  is 
as  if  he  had  gotten  wings.  The  whole  sky  is  luminous 
about  him.  It  is  the  morning,  as  it  were,  of  a  new 
eternity.  After  this  all  troublesome  doubt  of  God’s  reality 
is  gone,  for  he  has  found  him!  A  being  so  profoundly 
felt  must  inevitably  be.”*  These  words  do  well  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  docility  which  belong  to  the 
consummation  of  education  and  of  religion. 

Another  of  the  fruits  of  education  and  religion  relates 
to  the  evaluations  of  life.  I  now  refer  to  a  scheme  or 
method  for  making  this  evaluation.  Just  now,  I  am  not 
concerned  with  what  these  values  are,  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  way  of  getting  at  these  values.  For, 
what  are  the  marks,  or  characteristics,  of  life’s  values? 
Would  they  not  be  somewhat  as  follows :  universality,  de¬ 
sirability,  utility,  lastingness?  Assuming  that  this  quar¬ 
tette  of  characteristics  does  represent  a  method  of  evalua¬ 
tion,  let  me  ask  whether  education  does  not  create  and 
discipline  the  power  of  thinking  which  is  universal,  a 
power  belonging  to  all  space  where  mind  may  be,  a 
power  belonging  to  all  time  where  any  mind  may  exist. 
Does  not  education  also  give  a  power  which  all  desire? 
Does  not  education  give  a  power  which  is  useful?  Does 
not  education  create  a  treasure  which  “neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,”  which  is  more  precious  than  gold, 
and  more  lasting  than  bronze?  Furthermore,  does  not 
religion  give  a  character  which  is  as  broad  as  the  limit- 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Horace  BuehneU.  Pp.  58-59. 
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less  firmament,  whose  contents  are  cubical,  a  power  which 
is  much  to  be  desired,  which  is  the  passport  to  kings' 
palaces  and  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  as  last¬ 
ing  as  the  eternities?  In  his  preface  to  Mixed  Essays, 
Matthew  Arnold  says  that  “The  powers  which  contribute 
to  build  up  human  civilization  are  the  power  of  conduct, 
the  power  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of  beauty, 
the  power  of  social  life  and  manners.  Expansion,  con¬ 
duct,  science,  beauty,  manners, — ^here  are  the  conditions 
of  civilization,  the  claimants  which  man  must  satisfy 
before  he  can  be  humanized.”®  Apt  and  pertinent  are 
these  bases,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  take  hold  of  the 
fundamentals,  the  foundations,  the  realities,  deepest, 
broadest,  lasting.  Ruskin’s  “Seven  Lamps  of  Architec¬ 
ture”  give  forth  a  purer  and  a  more  searching  radiance, 
suggestive  of  nobler  meanings  and  radiant  with  a  gui¬ 
dance  wiser  and  more  compelling.  These  “lamps”  belong 
to  both  education  and  religion.  “The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice” 
belongs  to  religion.  The  cross  is  its  center.  Sacrifice 
also  belongs  to  education.  It  represents  the  lower  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  higher.  “The  Lamp  of  Truth”  belongs 
to  both  education  and  religion.  “I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,”  declares  Christ.  Veritas  and  Lux  are 
symbols  of  both  forces.  “The  Lamp  of  Power”  is  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  to  the  disciples,  and  the  gift 
continued.  Power  is  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  educa¬ 
tion.  “The  Lamp  of  Beauty”  belongs  to  both,  the  beauty 
of  holiness  is  the  garment  of  the  church.  Beauty  is  a 
supreme  result  of  education.  “The  Lamp  of  Life”  be¬ 
longs  to  both  education  and  religion.  “I  am  come  that 
you  might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.”  Edu¬ 
cation  receives  life,  and  receiving  it,  enriches  it  and 
gives  it  forth  unto  relations  broader,  deeper,  higher,  in¬ 
finite.  “The  Lamp  of  Memory”  belongs  likewise  to  both. 
The  continuity  of  character  is  the  condition,  the  law,  the 
force,  the  reward,  of  both  religion  and  education.  “The 
Lamp  of  Obedience”  belongs  likewise  to  the  two.  The 
commandments  to  be  obeyed,  the  beatitudes  to  be  heeded. 


®  Mixed  Essays.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  p.  ix. 
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the  precepts  to  be  followed,  is  the  teaching  of  both  Testa¬ 
ments.  To  make  obedience  to  law  the  natural  process  of 
life  is  the  principle  of  conduct,  and  is  the  aim  and  the 
method  of  education. 

Another  part  of  the  fruitage  I  venture  to  describe  as 
the  personal  contentments.  In  these  contentments,  I  in¬ 
clude  three  elements.  The  first  is  self-understanding. 
Such  an  appreciation,  or  depreciation,  is  the  result  of 
education.  The  great  effect  of  knowledge  is  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  one’s  ignorance.  The  effect  of  the  coming  of 
knowledge  may  be  the  advent,  or  the  lingering,  of  wis¬ 
dom,  but  certainly  the  effect  represents,  and  is,  the  im¬ 
pression  of  one’s  own  limitations.  A  second  personal 
element  is  self  mastery.  Religion  thus  disciplines  its 
disciple.  His  will  becomes  fixed.  Without  stubborness, 
it  takes  on  firmness.  The  primary  permanent  choice,  as 
the  old  phrase  is,  comes  to  its  throne.  Minor  choices  may 
contribute  to  the  consummate  result,  but  the  major  re¬ 
mains  regnant.  It  embodies  what  the  old  theologians 
called  “assurance.”  A  third  element  of  this  personal  con¬ 
tentment,  I  shall  call  the  belief  that  God  has  a  good 
plan  for  His  universe,  and  for  every  man  in  it.  It  is 
the  belief  found  in  the  great  phrase  of  the  title  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  Bushnell’s,  “Every  Man’s  Life  a  Plan  of  God.” 
It  represents  a  confidence  that,  beyond  all  discordant  and 
apparently  contradictory  phenomena,  there  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  beneficent  order.  It  is  the  faith  found  in 
the  great  lines  of  Lowell: 

“Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future. 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow. 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own.”® 

Further,  in  the  consummation  of  the  two  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  theme,  is  found  a  deepening  of  the  sense 
of  mystery.  As  religion  becomes  more  profound  in  its 
experience  and  broader  in  its  content,  as  education  be- 
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comes  nobler  in  its  scholarship  and  more  human  in  its 
relations,  so  also  the  sense  of  the  unknown  becomes  the 
more  keen,  the  more  present,  the  more  intimate.  Every 
transfer  of  the  territory  of  the  unknown  to  the  territory 
of  the  known  seems  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  the  un¬ 
known.  The  more  one  knows,  the  more  one  wishes  to 
know.  As  one  goes  upward  toward  the  zenith  of  his 
knowledge,  the  wider  becomes  the  horizon  of  mystery. 
The  sense  of  mystery  ever  haunts,  and  haunts  the  rever¬ 
ent  inquisitive  soul  in  ever  deepening  measure.  There 
are  indeed  five  questions  which  seem  especially  to  sur¬ 
round  and  to  penetrate  our  thinking.  They  are  (1)  What 
is  the  essence  of  matter?  (2)  What  is  the  extent  of  the 
physical  universe?  (3)  What,  or  who,  is  God?  (4) 
What,  or  who,  is  man?  (5)  What  is  man’s  existence  after 
death?  Of  this  quintette,  the  two  first  concern  the  outer 
world,  and  the  second  set  of  three  concern  man  himself. 
Each  of  these  problems  changes  its  form  from  age  to 
age.  The  provisional  solutions  given  to  each  also  change. 
For  instance,  a  generation  ago,  the  physicist  and  chem¬ 
ist  said  that  the  ultimate  form  of  matter  was  the  atom. 
To-day,  both  physicist  and  chemist  declare  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  form  of  matter  is  the  electron,  and  that,  within  the 
electron,  is  found  a  universe, — a  universe  of  existence 
in  which  forces  upon  forces  revolve  in  their  ordained 
orbits,  like  the  stars  and  planets  of  our  firmament,  “cycle 
and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.’’  In  fact,  a  student  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  has  just  written  me 
of  a  disc,  the  size  of  an  American  half-dollar,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  quarter  of  a  million  horse-power.  Likewise,  the 
extent  of  the  physical  universe  is  a  problem  long  quick¬ 
ening  man’s  mind.  The  astronomer’s  photographic  lens 
brings  to  our  vision  points  of  light  which  the  human  eye 
has  never  seen,  and  perhaps  never  will  see.  But  these 
points  of  light  are  apparently  as  real  existences  as  are 
Jupiter  and  Sirius.  Shall  some  other  new  and  stronger 
lens  still  continue  to  bring  to  us  the  star-lit  banks  of  a 
universe  apparently  endless? 

Such  questions,  quickening  in  themselves,  are  only  ex¬ 
ponents  of  questions  deeper  and  more  complex.  Who 
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and  what  is  God?  Who  and  what  is  man?  Who  and  what 
is  man  after  death?  The  problem  of  Job  is  still  our  prob¬ 
lem,  “Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God?”  Who  by 
thinking  can  find  out  what  lies  closest  to  man?  Each 
represents  the  infinite  mystery!  Before  that  infinite 
mystery  man  bows  in  humility  and  reverence.  He  enters 
the  temple  of  knowledge,  but  at  its  shrine  stands  the 
image  of  the  Unknown.  Do  you  remember  Schiller's 
poem  of  the  veiled  image  at  Sais?  Into  the  shrine  in 
which  stood  the  figure,  veiled,  the  youth  enters,  eager,  de¬ 
termined,  passionate.  He  would  approach  the  holy  place. 
The  guardian  seeks  to  restrain  him.  In  hot  strength,  he 
pushes  on.  He  comes  to  the  veiled  figure.  The  veil  he 
tears  away.  He  looks,  he  sees, — ^but,  the  poet  declares, 
ever  thereafter  he  was  speechless.  What  did  he  see?  one 
asks.  God  himself?  Destiny?  One  may  draw  a  possible 
lesson  that  it  is  well  for  man  to  be  the  subject,  or  even 
the  victim,  of  mystery.  To  know  all  might  result  in  a 
kind  of  death. 

But,  from  this  consummation  of  mystery,  there  comes 
forth  another  completeness  which  is  indeed  not  unknown, 
which  is  not  veiled.  It  is  the  consummation  of  love.  I 
refer  to  love  as  having  two  aspects,  or  relations,  love  as 
given  and  love  as  received.  Both  are  bestowed  and  both 
are  accepted.  The  word  is  also  used  in  two  great  senses, 
love  as  a  principle  and  love  as  an  emotion,  love  as  an  act 
of  the  will  and  love  as  a  mood  of  the  heart.  The  New 
Testament  makes  a  like  discrimination,  agapdo  or  phileo. 
Love  as  an  act  of  the  will  stands  for  willing  another’s 
good.  Love  as  a  mood  of  the  heart  stands  for  an  outgoing 
sentiment.  The  two  may  be  united,  and  usually  are. 
But  also  they  may  exist  as  separate  conditions  or  forces. 
Together,  they  are  the  choicest  fruitage  of  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  religion.  The  teacher  is  to  love  the  student  in 
the  sense  of  willing  his  good.  Each  love  is  of  primary 
value.  No  teacher  can  prefer  a  student's  ill ;  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  be  indifferent  to  a  student’s  good.  If  he 
be  indifferent,  his  teaching  is  liable  to  be  vain  and  use¬ 
less.  It  is  in  his  will  for  the  student’s  good  that  he  finds 
quickening  of  his  zeal,  strengthening  of  his  patience. 
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the  upholding  of  his  ideals,  conditions  which  are  essential 
for  his  work  as  a  teacher.  Likewise,  the  priest,  in  his 
service  for  his  church,  is  inspired  by  his  purpose  of  the 
well-being  of  its  members,  unto  faithfulness  ''in  season 
and  out  of  season,”  in  a  Pauline  mood  and  quest,  which 
knows  no  ceasing.  To  be  the  object  too,  of  such  a  will¬ 
ing  of  love  is  hardly  less  glorious  and  satisfying  than  to 
be  its  active  force.  To  be  a  member  of  a  beloved  class 
in  school,  or  church,  to  know  that  the  teacher  and  the 
priest  are  seeking  for  the  best  for  all  or  for  one,  "this 
poor  unworthy  me!”  is  indeed  a  consummation  which 
quickens  a  gratitude,  deepest  and  lasting.  For  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  love,  given  or  received,  one  is  indeed  grateful. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  it.  Let  us  pour  it  out  toward  other 
lives.  Let  it  come  into  our  own  souls  in  floods  of  joy, 
and  deepest  compensation  and  feeling.  But,  more  forma¬ 
tive,  more  constructive,  of  the  best,  more  akin  to  the 
Infinite,  dwelling  with  man,  is  the  love  which  man  gives 
to  man,  is  the  love  which  man  receives  from  God,  is 
the  love  which  man  gives  to  God,  in  a  great  willing  of  the 
best  for  all. 

Such  a  love,  be  it  said,  in  both  senses,  of  the  will  and 
of  the  heart,  belongs  more  and  more  to  a  college  class, 
the  longer  the  association  of  its  members.  Every  college 
class,  on  its  fiftieth  anniversay,  illustrates  the  truth. 
The  members  love  each  other  as  never  before  have  they 
loved.  The  love  is  one  of  the  happy  consummations  of 
their  long,  long  career.  The  petty  rivalries  have  ceased, 
the  vain  jealousies  have  ended.  In  the  face  of  the  death 
of  most  members,  life  takes  on  holier  and  more  rever¬ 
ent  meanings.  In  the  stronger  character  of  each  sur¬ 
vivor,  each  member  looks  his  own  destiny  in  the  face. 
In  mutual  respect,  admiration,  each  one  finds  that  the 
members  of  the  class  have  made  a  better  contribution  to 
life  than  seemed  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  half- 
century.  Love  blossoms  forth  for  every  fellow,  in  feel¬ 
ing  and  in  choice.  At  a  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  beati¬ 
tudes  of  education  and  of  religion  come  to  flower  and  to 
fruitage. 
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An  impressive  illustration  of  the  value  of  love  as  a 
principle  of  action  has  recently  been  made  public.  An 
American  asked  the  children  of  the  schools  of  the  world 
to  name  the  twelve  persons  whom  they  regarded  as 
heroes.  In  the  definition  of  the  hero  was  included  the 
element  of  nobility  of  character,  fearless  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  and  constructive  work  for 
humanity  of  a  permanent  character.  As  a  result,  these 
twelve  men  and  women  were  named:  LfOuis  Pasteur, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Christopher  Columbus,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Joan  of  Arc,  Socrates,  John  Gutenburg, 
David  Livingstone,  and  George  Stephenson.  As  one  reads 
the  list,  and  thinks  about  the  names  of  it,  does  not  one 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  love  as  a  principle  of  action, 
that  love  as  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  is  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  keynote  of  the  song  of  each  man  and  woman?  Love 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  of  man. 

So  far,  in  this  address,  I  have  spoken  of  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  education  and  of  religion  as  belonging  primarily 
to  the  individual.  It  is,  I  hope,  a  not  improper  application. 
Yet,  you  and  I  know  that  it  is  an  interpretation  narrow. 
It  should  be  made  to  have  reference  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  and  the  whole  commonwealth.  Such  an  enlarged 
reference  is  natural  and  inevitable.  The  consummation  of 
education  and  of  religion,  belonging  to  the  individual, 
belongs,  ^Iso  to  the  commonwealth.  Synthesis,  reconcilia¬ 
tions,  and  harmonies,  are  the  gifts  which  the  community 
receives  in  its  devotion  to  religion  and  to  education.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  spirit  of  teachableness  are  the 
results  which  the  commonwealth  accepts  from  the  lips 
of  priest  and  of  teacher.  Just  evaluations  of  life  are 
made  for  the  state  by  piety  and  by  learning.  The  increased 
sense  of  mystery,  brooding  over  all,  is  a  beautiful  lesson 
taught  by  the  enlarging  knowledge  of  the  school,  and  by 
the  holier  creed  of  the  church.  The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world, — of  education  and  of  religion, — love,  is  the  bless¬ 
ing  and  fruitage  of  the  divine  religion  and  of  the  wisest 
education.  Altruism  is  the  whole  atmosphere  of  each — 
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to  serve  each  and  all  is  the  common  motive.  Alike  do  the 
simple  individual  person  and  the  whole  commonwealth, 
the  collection  of  individual  persons,  share  in  such  con¬ 
summations,  richest,  holiest,  deepest,  highest,  universal, 
eternal : — 

“ . . .  The  unknown  good  that  rest 
In  God’s  still  memory  folded  deep: 

The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed 
And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name; 

Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed 

Who  love  Heaven’s  silence  more  than  Fame.” 

Like  a  piece  of  music,  my  theme  turns  back  upon  itself. 
I  began  in  my  first  address  with  an  allusion  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  this  historic  spot  as  standing  for  the  union  of 
forces  of  education  and  religion.  I  close  with  a  still 
further  assurance  of  the  lasting  happiness.  That  happi¬ 
ness  shall  abide  so  long  as  these  forces  of  education  and 
religion  remain  unimpaired  and  devoutly  human;  and 
these  forces  shall  remain  unimpaired  and  devoutly  human 
so  long  as  rise  these  surrounding  hills  to  greet  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  SETTING 

BY  PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

III. 

Creation  of  Animate  Things 

In  our  study  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning 
creation  we  come  now  to  the  second  great  division  of 
the  narrative  of  creation  in  Genesis,  the  creation  of  ani¬ 
mate  things.  The  most  fundamental  distinction  among 
things  of  this  world  is  between  the  animate  and  the  in¬ 
animate,  the  living  and  the  not-llving.  If  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  be  a  narrative  of  facts,  we  must  expect  an 
equally  fundamental  distinction  among  them  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  description;  a  true  account  of  things  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  nature  of  the  things  recounted.  A  curious 
interest  thus  attaches  to  an  examination  of  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  animate  things. 

I.  The  Fifth  Day  of  Creation  (Gen.  1:20-23).  Im¬ 
mediately  we  are  introduced  to  a  very  different  phase  of 
creation  expressed  in  different  terms. 

(1)  The  verbs  of  creation  are  here  again  of  special 
interest.  The  first  verb  encountered,  sharats,  translated 
“bring  forth,”  more  literally,  “creep  with  creepers,”  or 
“swarm  with  swarms,”  is  not  properly  a  verb  of  crea¬ 
tion,  but  a  source  of  supply  or  production  (Gen.  1:21). 
The  real  verb  of  creation  on  the  fifth  day  is  again  that 
word  bara,  “to  bring  into  existence.”  “In  the  beginning,” 
when  the  materials  of  the  universe  were  brought  into 
existence,  this  word  was  used.  During  the  four  days  of 
creation  of  inanimate  things  this  word  was  not  used,  but, 
instead,  a  word  meaning  “to  construct  out  of  materials.” 
Now  again  here  in  the  account  of  creation  on  the  fifth 
day,  the  creation  of  animate  things  characterized  by  the 
word  hai,  “living,”  bara  is  used.  There  is  thus  a  striking 
difference  in  the  description  of  the  creation  of  vegetation 
and  of  animate  things ;  neither  of  these  words,  hai  or  bara, 
is  used  of  vegetation  in  the  account  of  creation.  There 
was  also  now  given  to  animate  things  the  power  of  volun¬ 
tary  motion ;  they  were  living  creatures  “that  move”  ( Vs. 
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20-21).  Inanimate  things  are  inert,  they  stay  put;  ani¬ 
mate  things  will  not  stay  put,  they  move  of  themselves. 
Here  is  an  entirely  different  quality  in  created  things  and 
that  which  expresses  this  quality  is  hai  and  that  which 
gives  hai  is  bara.  In  the  account  of  creation  these  two 
Hebrew  words  are  so  used  exclusively. 

(2)  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  also  that  animate  crea¬ 
tures  first  appeared  not  on  land,  but  in  the  water.  This 
is  again  a  very  exact  following  along  scientific  lines  in  the 
Genesis  account,  though  in  absolutely  popular  language. 
Geological  remains  everywhere  present  the  same  pre¬ 
cedence  of  life  in  the  waters;  but  a  modem  work  on 
geology  is  filled  with  technical  terms. 

(3)  Another  step  forward  in  creation  is  now  taken 
and  announced;  not  only  are  reproduction  (vs.  22)  and 
permanence  of  species  (vs.  21)  and  the  divine  benevolence 
(vs.  21)  declared  again  in  the  creation  of  these  water 
creatures,  but  pro-creation,  voluntary  reproduction  is 
given  to  them ;  they  are  commanded  to  “multiply,”  rdbah, 
“increase  themselves”  {Gen.  1:22).  Here  are  creatures 
capable  of  doing  things  having  both  the  power  of  mov¬ 
ing  themselves  and  of  voluntarily  carrying  on  the  species 
and  in  addition,  the  power  to  do  things  on  command. 
Vegetation  is  never  commanded  to  be  “fruitful,”  and  to 
“multiply.”  To  announce  the  coming  into  existence  of 
this  higher  order  of  creatures  capable  of  obeying  com¬ 
mands  this  unique  word  bara,  is  thus  again  used. 

(4)  The  order  of  the  production  of  the  water  creatures 
is  also  clearly  shown  to  be,  first  the  fishes,  then  the  birds, 
which  is  again  exactly  the  order  revealed  by  scientific 
investigations  in  geology  (Gen.  1-21  I.S.B.E.  150  b).  It 
becomes  increasingly  manifest  that  the  Biblical  account 
of  creation  distinguishes  sharply  between  animate  and 
inanimate  things  and  discriminates  scrupulously  in  the 
use  of  the  words  bara  and  asa  using  bara  only  when  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  is  brought  into  existence  and”^i, 
“life,”  only  in  connection  with  animate  things. 

II.  The  6th  day  of  creation.  As  the  account  of  the 
creation  of  animate  things  covers  two  days,  or  periods, 
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of  creation,  so  it  sets  before  us  two  very  distinct  phases 
of  creative  activity  and  product.  The  fifth  day  of  crea¬ 
tion  tells  of  the  introduction  of  “life,”  the  sixth  day  gives 
to  us,  in  addition  to  other  creatures  of  life,  an  entirely 
new  order  of  beings,  those  having  souls ;  on  the  fifth  day 
water  animals,  on  the  sixth  day  land  animals  and  man 
(Gen.  1:24-2:5).  Here  again  the  guide  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  word  studies.  In  fact,  everywhere  in 
the  Genesis  account  of  creation,  though  there  be  no  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  there  is  a  most  exactly  discriminating  use 
of  words. 

(1)  The  verbs  of  creation  are  here  again  very  signifi¬ 
cant  and  the  study  of  them  most  illuminating.  For  the 
production  of  land  animals  succeeding  the  water  creatures 
in  the  progress  of  creation  bara,  the  word  distinctly  de¬ 
noting  the  “bringing  into  existence”  is  not  used.  Instead 
we  have  yatsa,  “bring  forth”  a  word  which  in  its  use  in 
this  connection,  like  the  word  sharats  said  of  the  water 
creatures,  denotes  rather  the  source  of  production,  “Let 
the  earth  bring  forth.”  Having  now  located  the  place 
of  the  creation  to  be  described,  the  creation  itself  is  again 
denoted  by  the  word  asa  “to  construct  from  materials” 
{Gen.  1:25). 

(2)  The  orderly  progress  upward  is  still  maintained; 
the  advancing  rank  of  living  creatures  as  here  described 
is  exactly  that  which  the  most  rigid  science  notes  and 
records  of  the  animal  world ;  after  the  fishes  and  the  birds, 
then  the  land  creatures  of  a  higher  order.  The  discrim¬ 
ination  does  not  extend  beyond  these  broad  general  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  Scripture  account  and  no  note  is  taken  of 
invertebrates  and  vertebrates  and  everything  of  the  land, 
whether  “beasts”  or  “cattle”  or  “creeping  thing,”  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  simple  classification.  Yet  the  account  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  progressive. 

(3)  Moreover  on  the  sixth  day,  reiteration  of  the  three 
most  important  powers  of  created  things  is  made  empha¬ 
tic;  they  were  to  “be  fruitful”  and  to  “multiply,”  thus 
enjoining  reproduction  and  pro-creation  and  each  “after 
its  kind”  {Gen.  1:25),  thus  repeating  the  announcement 
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of  the  permanence  of  species  {Gen.  1:24-25),  and  all  is 
again  declared  to  be  “good”  asserting  the  benevolence  of 
the  universe  {Gen.  1:25). 

(4)  Creation  of  Man.  Once  near  the  end  of  revelation 
John  in  the  Apocalypse  introduces  an  astonishing  event 
with  the  announcement  of  “silence  in  heaven”  {Rev. 
8:1).  And  here  in  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  before 
the  description  of  the  most  momentous  event  in  creative 
activity,  the  creation  of  man,  there  was  a  pause,  a  council 
in  heaven.  “And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness.”  The  simplicity  of  the  rhetoric  is  here 
its  impressiveness  and  power.  Pages  of  exuberant  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  last  great  step  forward  in  crea¬ 
tion  now  about  to  be  taken  would  not  have  been  so  effec¬ 
tive  as  this  simple  announcement  of  the  divine  council 
before  proceeding.  It  is  like  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
before  the  final  act  of  Redemption. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  exact 
interpretation  of  these  words,  “Let  us  make  man.”  Some 
would  see  here  a  trace  of  polytheism  in  the  account. 
The  idea,  however,  is  so  abhorrent  to  every  other  por¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  very  spirit,  of  Scripture  as  to  be  inad¬ 
missible  to  serious  consideration;  it  is  not  even  legiti¬ 
mately  thinkable.  The  phrase  may  be  said  to  be  merely 
a  grammatical  form,  a  verbal  phrase,  accommodated  to 
its  subject  which  is  plural  in  form,  but  singular  in  sense. 
This  would  be  reasonably  satisfactory,  if  plural  verbs 
were  uniformly,  or  even  frequently  used  with  the  plural 
form  of  the  divine  name.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  divine 
name  Elohim,  is  plural  only  in  form;  it  is  elsewhere  in 
Scripture  used  regularly  with  singular  forms  of  the 
verb.  Still  again  this  plural  form  is  said  to  be  pliiralis 
Majestatis,  the  plural  of  majesty,  affected  by  kings  and 
sometimes  by  editors !  This  may  he  the  case  here,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  instance  in  this  whole  account  of 
the  doings  of  God  in  creation  where  the  plural  of  majesty 
is  used  makes  it  exceedingly  unlikely  here.  Why  is  it  not 
used  in  the  first  announcement  of  creation,  “In  the  be¬ 
ginning  God  created?”  Surely  if  the  plural  of  majesty 
was  to  be  used  at  all  it  would  have  been  most  appropriate 
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there,  and  then  perhaps  repeated  at  each  important  step 
forward  in  creation,  but  surely  not  introduced  only  here 
near  the  end  of  the  recital. 

The  theological  interpretation  of  this  plural  form  as 
the  first  intimation  in  revelation  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  so  strenuously  resisted  by  those  who  would 
keep  that  idea  out  of  revelation  altogether,  is,  after  all, 
inherently  most  probable.  The  three  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head,  however  soon  appearing,  are  introduced  into  the 
narrative  of  revelation;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  rests 
upon  a  very  sure  foundation  of  exegesis,  even  if  it  be  re¬ 
sisted  by  some.  Now  if  it  be  a  truth  of  Scripture  any¬ 
where,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying  it  a  place 
here  thus  early  in  the  narrative.  And  surely  there  is  no 
more  appropriate  place  to  introduce  it  than  when  about 
to  tell  of  the  creation  of  man  in  “the  Image  of  God.” 

(5)  The  verbs  used  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  are  again  of  most  peculiar  significance.  The  first 
expression  of  the  council  in  heaven  was  to  “make”  man, 
asa,  construct  him  out  of  materials,  there  was  to  be  a 
process  of  some  sort,  a  using  of  materials  {Gen.  1:20). 
Then  it  is  distinctly  announced  that  “God  created  man,” 
bara.  Whatever  use  of  materials  was  made,  a  new  kind  of 
creature  was  “brought  into  existence.”  Even  this  first 
brief  account  of  the  creation  of  man  indicates  this  fact 
clearly.  Something  now  appeared  that  did  not  exist 
previously.  Also  here  in  this  first  brief  account  of  the 
creation  of  man  given  in  the  general  account  of  creation, 
the  distinctly  clear  differentiation  between  man  and  the 
animals  of  the  field  is  declared  There  was  to  be  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  breeds ;  man  was  created  “male  and  female.”  The 
race  of  man  was  given  a  clear  start ;  there  were  not  to  be 
any  hybrids  to  figure  as  “missing  links”  in  the  future. 
The  second  account  of  the  creation  of  man  will  be  given 
special  consideration  in  its  own  place,  but  it  is  important 
to  anticipate  it  here  sufficiently  to  note  that  there  is  in 
that  account  another  Hebrew  word  used,  yatsar,  “to  fash¬ 
ion”  as  a  potter  or  an  artist.  Man  was  given  the  erect 
form  which  belongs  only  to  him.  Monkeys  and  bears  and 
even  dogs  and  horses  may  walk  on  their  hind  legs,  but  it 
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is  the  natural  method  only  for  man.  Kangaroos  are  only 
able  to  be  erect  by  supporting  themselves  on  the  tail.  Thus 
the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  includes  altogether 
the  three  phases  of  creation,  productivity,  construction, 
and  creative  arrangement  or  adaptation. 

(6)  A  very  distinctive  character  was  given  to  the 
human  race,  entirely  differentiating  it  from  all  others  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Two  peculiar  Hebrew  words  are 
used  to  convey  to  us  the  unique  character  of  man,  hetsaU 
maveth  and  biamuthenu,  “in  our  image”  and  “in  our 
likeness.”  The  first  of  these  words  is  primarily  used  of  a 
“shadow”  as,  indeed,  all  pictures  are  originally  “shad¬ 
ows”;  photographs  are  an  arrangement  of  shadows  and 
paintings  are  but  shadows  with  colors  laid  on.  The 
second  of  these  words,  bidmuthenu  means  literally  “form,” 
i.  e.,  in  the  representation  of  a  person,  “appearance”  or 
“likeness.”  Much  effort  has  been  expended  in  attempts 
to  distinguish  between  these  words  and  give  distinct 
meaning  to  each.  It  may  be  possible  sometime  to  make 
such  clear  distinction;  it  is  not  possible  now.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  consider  these  words  as  synonyms  used  for  empha¬ 
sis  to  set  forth  the  idea  that  man  was  made  “like  God”  {Ps. 
8:5).  This  is  simply  a  sublime  statement  of  the  affinity 
of  man,  not  with  the  beasts,  but  with  God.  All  the  frantic 
efforts  of  materialists  to  relate  mankind  immediately,  and 
most  intimately,  with  the  beasts  both  in  body  and  in 
mind  does  but  degrade  man  and  make  beastly  his  con¬ 
ception  of  himself,  yet  is  never  able  to  bring  down  to 
earth  the  soaring  wings  of  ambition  inherent  in  human 
consciousness  that  human  affinity  is  upward,  not  down¬ 
ward,  that  man  is  more  like  God  than  like  the  beasts.  The 
account  in  Genesis  makes  no  sharper  distinction  between 
the  lower  orders  of  animals  and  man  than  have  the  long 
line  of  metaphysicians  from  Aristotle  down.  Materialis¬ 
tic  philosophy  produces  long  disquisitions  about  the  think¬ 
ing  and  talking  of  beasts  and  birds  and  even  plants; 
when  monkeys  and  dogs  and  horses  and  elephants  begin 
to  write  books  concerning  men,  we  may  seriously  consider 
this  affinity  claimed  by  the  materialists.  Tarzan  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  read,  but  it  took  a  man  child  among  the 
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baboons  to  tell  the  story.  One  of  the  foremost  anthropolo¬ 
gists  of  this  age  and  land,  Dr.  William  Henry  Holmes,  of 
the  National  Museum,  Washington,  has  said,  “at  the  end 
of  a  long  life  of  study  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  that 
everything  of  real  worth  in  this  world,  in  industry,  in 
art,  in  culture,  and  morals,  everything  of  uplift,  is  due  to 
religion.”  That  is  to  say  the  affinity  of  great  and  good 
things  in  the  world  is  upward,  not  downward.  So  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image  and  settled  once  for  all,  and 
for  all  time,  the  clear  separation  between  man  and  the 
beasts,  by  making  man  “male  and  female.” 

(7)  The  verbs  of  man’s  powers  next  command  our  at¬ 
tention,  peru,  “be  fruitfull,”  rahu,  “multiply,”  i.e.,  “volun¬ 
tarily  increase”  and  “fill  up”  the  world.  The  word  miln 
is  sometimes  translated  “replenish,”  but  incorrectly  so. 
There  is  not  in  the  word  any  idea  of  a  repetition  of  the 
filling  process,  as  though  it  had  been  done  before  and  was 
now  “replenished.”  The  doctrine  that  this  is  a  made-over 
world  and  so  was  “replenished”  may  possibly  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  facts,  but  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  in  this  word.  Another  verb  of  man’s  powers 
kavash,  “to  subdue,”  “to  bring  under  cultivation,”  **suh- 
jugit  puellam,**  is  fatal  to  the  lazy  man’s  notion  that  sin 
introduced  work  into  the  world;  whereas  it  introduced 
only  the  toilsomeness  of  work.  Man  was  to  “subdue”  the 
earth.  Later  in  the  account,  we  are  told  he  was  placed 
in  the  garden  “to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it”  {Gen.  2:15). 
Then  man  was  to  “have  dominion,”  radah.  This  word 
means  literally  “to  tread  upon,”  and  probably  contains  in 
it  fossil  imagery  of  a  word  developed  in  later  times,  before 
the  time  when  this  record  was  given  in  its  present  form, 
imagery  that  was  taken  from  the  ancient  custom  of  set¬ 
ting  the  foot  of  a  conqueror  on  the  neck  of  the  one  con¬ 
quered  over  whom  dominion  was  to  be  exercised  {I.S.B.E. 
738  4,  144B,  151  4,  145,  3,  146B,  147B). 

The  question  of  food  is  distinctly  and  succinctly  dealt 
with  in  this  Genesis  account  of  creation  (1:29-30)  and 
has  called  out  volumes  of  literature  and  ages  of  wrangling. 
Like  the  account  of  creation  itself,  this  direction  concern¬ 
ing  food  has  been  tortured  to  read  into  it,  and  to  read 
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out  of  it,  more  than  all  that  is  really  in  it.  The  phrases 
“Every  herb  of  the  field”  and  “Every  tree  in  which  is 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  yielding  seed”  may  well  be  our  start¬ 
ing  point  to  understand  what  is  said.  Do  these  words 
mean,  all  for  all?  or  all  for  each?;  that  is,  to  each  its 
appropriate  food?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
So  it  is  with  the  permission  to  everything  wherein  there 
is  life,”  to  them  “every  green  herb  for  meat.”  Again 
it  is  not  all  for  each,  but  all  for  all.  And  this  is  in  accord 
with  observation.  Fossil  animals  are  known  to  have  eaten 
each  other.  Whether  or  not  they  did  so  contemporaneously 
with  the  creation  of  man,  we  are  not  told.  Probably  they 
did  do  so.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  record  to  indicate 
otherwise,  nor,  indeed,  any  information  on  the  subject. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  animal  food 
was  allowed  to  man  at  the  first.  The  food  permission  was 
exclusively  vegetarian.  “Every  herb  of  the  field.”  Gen. 
4 :3-4  clearly  suggests  the  use  of  animal  food,  though  there 
is  still  as  yet  nothing  to  indicate  a  permission  to  use  it. 
The  use  of  such  food  is  not  explicitly  permitted  until  after 
the  Flood  {Gen.  9;3).  Then  it  is  said,  “Every  moving 
thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you.”  Here  again  cap¬ 
tiousness  may  carp  and  say  the  Scripture  is  not  accurate. 
For,  if  it  be  all  for  all  and  not  all  for  each,  there  are  some 
living  creatures  not  fit  for  food.  That  may  be  doubted ; 
the  ancient  Egyptians  esteemed  roast  hyena  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy  and  ate  it  with  castor  oil  dressing!  A  great  green 
worm  is  accounted  delicious  in  central  Africa,  and  some 
Esquimos  eat  the  vermin  they  catch  on  their  own  bodies ! 

(8)  Rest.  At  no  other  point  in  the  account  of  creation 
has  more  been  read  into  the  text  than  in  the  record  of 
the  seventh  day,  the  sabbath.  The  idea  of  rest  from 
weariness  has  been  seized  upon  by  unbelievers  for  the 
purpose  of  ridicule;  by  advocates  of  the  mythological 
view  of  this  account  of  creation  as  evidence  of  myth; 
and  even  by  pious  souls  to  use  as  an  example  of  rest,  as 
though  human  nature  need  any  example  to  induce  it 
to  rest,  or  that  God  needed  to  rest!  It  is  pathetic  also 
that  it  is  in  our  English  tongue  that  this  folly  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  committed.  No  Hebrew  would  attach  such  a 
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meaning  to  the  verb  shava,  which  means  simply  to 
“cease,”  in  this  case  from  the  work  of  creation.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  very  usual  meaning  of  the  French  verb 
Tester,  and  to  an  occasional  use  of  the  word,  rest,  in  En¬ 
glish. 

Has  this  work  of  creation  ever  been  resumed?  Con¬ 
cerning  this  various  answers  have  been  given.  Certain 
advocates  of  evolutionary  theory  claim  that  creation  has 
never  ceased  at  all,  which  of  course  makes  the  record  here 
in  Genesis  to  be  an  utterly  incorrect  record;  in  other 
words,  in  that  case  the  rest  from  creation  never  happened. 
It  is  claimed  that  creation  is  continuous.  This  view  lacks 
observation.  When  its  advocates  are  asked  for  “exhibit 
A,”  recourse  is  had  to  the  infinitesimal  Calculus,  the  in¬ 
finitesimal  gradation  of  progress,  which  in  turn  calls  for 
practically  unlimited  time.  We  are  told  that  while  we, 
in  our  brief  little  breath  of  existence,  do  not  observe  any 
creation,  any  actual  progress  in  evolution,  yet  in  untold 
millenniums  of  years,  or  of  ages,  progress  would  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  Of  course,  this  whole  theory  rests  upon  the  idea 
that  anything  will  happen,  if  you  give  it  time  enough ! 

Then  some  point  to  the  claim  of  some  astronomers  that 
creation  is  proceeding  now  in  some  parts  of  the  universe, 
actually  visible  through  their  great  telescopes.  As  they 
have  had  no  experience  in  observing  creation,  except  this 
which  they  denominate  creation  as  it  looks  to  them  at 
long  range,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  accept  their  report. 
Yet  it  may  be  correct. 

Creation  may  be  going  on  in  parts  of  the  universe  other 
than  our  world.  The  Bible,  in  this  account  in  Genesis, 
narrates  first  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  materials 
of  the  universe,  and  then  in  detail  the  making  of  this 
world  into  a  habitat  for  man.  If  creation  in  other  parts 
of  the  universe  may  be  still  in  progress,  the  account  of 
that  work  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  narrative  in 
Genesis. 

The  example  of  God’s  ceasing  from  creation  is  indeed 
used  {Heb.  4 :4)  as  an  illustration  of  the  rest  of  the  saints, 
not  with  the  idea  of  overcoming  fatigue,  but  of  completing 
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the  arduous  work  of  bringing  the  world  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christ.  That  work  will  be  done  once  for  all,  never 
to  be  resumed.  Moreover,  the  severely  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  days  in  the  account  of  creation  as  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  promise  of  the  ‘‘rest  that  re- 
maineth  to  the  people  of  God,”  would  result  in  an  absurd¬ 
ity.  That  the  “rest”  of  the  saints  is  to  be  but  twenty-four 
hours  would  promise  a  very  brief  heaven ! 

Conclusion :  “Now  of  the  things  which  we  have  spoken, 
this  is  the  sum” : 

(1)  It  is  to  be  noted  concerning  the  creation  of  in¬ 
animate  and  of  animate  things  (and,  indeed  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant)  ,  that  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  never  calls 
vegetation,  hai,  “life.”  That  word  is  used  only  of  animate 
things  in  contrast  with  inanimate  things.  More  and  more 
it  becomes  apparent  that  much  controversy  about  Biblical 
teachings  and  especially  about  creation  arises  out  of  the 
lack  of  equivalence  between  Hebrew  and  English  words. 
Knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Bible  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Biblical  story. 
The  present  tendency  towards  omission  of  Hebrew  from 
the  curriculum  of  many  Theological  Seminaries  is  the 
greatest  contribution  toward  continued  controversy ;  it  is 
perpetuating  the  chief  source  of  mistaken  interpretation. 

(2)  It  is  now  again,  and  very  especially,  impressive 
to  note  the  steady  progress  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  creation.  Setting  out  from  God  “in  the  beginning,” 
we  have  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  materials  of 
the  universe  in  a  chaotic  condition,  as  yet  formless,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  categories  that  we  now  know.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  impartation  of  motion,  the  generation  of  light, 
the  lifting  of  the  fogs  sufficiently  to  make  the  open  firma¬ 
ment  between  the  liquid  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  vapor  water  in  the  clouds  above ;  the  form¬ 
ing  of  the  seas  by  the  uplifting  of  the  mountains  and  thus 
the  appearance  of  the  dry  land ;  the  sprouting  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  with  reproduction  and  the  permanence  of  species; 
the  “setting”  of  the  luminaries  in  their  proper  functions 
toward  this  earth ;  the  beginning  of  animate  creation,  first 
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in  the  seas  and  later  on  land,  with  now  the  addition  of 
procreation;  and  last,  by  a  very  special  differentiation 
from  the  beasts  and  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  man  was 
created  with  “dominion  over  them,”  and  in  the  “image  of 
God.”  And  in  all  this  work  of  creation  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator  is  again  and  again  asserted  and  everywhere 
manifest. 

This  is  the  account  of  creation  as  the  Bible  tells  the 
story.  It  contains  the  main  elements  of  world-making 
as  known  through  the  investigations  of  science.  That 
fact  must  be  reckoned  with  and  allowed  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance.  If  the  account  lack  some  things  which  some  ardent 
believers  of  the  Word  have  insisted  ought  to  be  in  it  and 
have  proceeded  to  read  into  it,  they  must  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  facts.  And  if  there  is  not  to  be  found  here 
a  “Hebrew  cosmogony”  and  excerpts  from  mythology  so 
ardently  desired,  and  adroitly  read  into  the  text,  by  some 
critics,  such  also  must  adjust  themselves  to  the  facts; 
however  much  these  all  may  be  disturbed,  the  common 
reader  of  the  English  Bible  will  be  much  the  gainer  there¬ 
by.  There  are  indeed  some  things,  many  things,  that  we 
would  like  to  know  of  world-making  and  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world  which  we  are  not  told  in  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  which  also  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  read 
in  the  record  of  the  rocks  or  in  the  revelation  of  the  arti¬ 
facts  of  the  ancient  world. 

(3)  There  is  also  to  be  noted  again  the  striking  com¬ 
parison  between  the  “days”  of  creation  and  the  Ages  of 
geology  as  indicated  in  the  stratification  of  the  earth’s 
crust.  This  similarity  once  so  loudly  proclaimed  and  so 
generally  accepted  is  now  vigorously  challenged  by  those 
who  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Biblical  account  should 
be  found  in  any  real  sense  scientific.  It  is  hardly  to  the 
point  to  argue,  as  is  done,  that  the  all  but  unlimited  de¬ 
tails  of  geological  fact  and  theory  are  sometimes  appa¬ 
rently  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Genesis.  The  Gene¬ 
sis  account  is  not  detailed ;  the  comparison  between  Gene¬ 
sis  and  geology  is  like  the  comparison  between  the  Land 
and  the  Book.  The  main  outlines  of  the  geography  and 
topography  as  described  in  the  Bible  are  found  in  the 
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Land,  but  also  a  multitude  of  details  are  found  in  the 
Land  of  which  the  Book  makes  no  mention.  These  may 
be  “discrepancies”  in  the  technical  sense,  thingrs  which 
do  not  “sound  together,”  but  they  are  not  contradictions 
or  inconsistencies.  The  skeleton  of  a  man  does  not  reveal 
hia  featurca,  DuL  it  is  his  skeleton  nevertheless  {I.S.B.E., 
146B). 

(4)  The  work  of  Darwin  and  his  followers  has  brought 
to  light  a  great  many  facts  that  lie  alongside  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  given  in  Genesis,  and  illustrate  it. 
Order  and  progress  in  the  universe  is  far  greater  than 
was  known  before  Darwin’s  day.  The  doctrine  of  order 
and  development  was  well-known  before  that  time,  but 
had  much  more  in  it  than  was  then  suspected.  The  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  this  fact  and  the  details  which  illustrate  it  is 
the  great  contribution  of  Darwin  and  his  followers.  As 
the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  has  given  depth  of  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  “When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained.  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?”  a  depth  of  meaning  which  ever  grows 
more  and  more  overmastering;  as  the  high-power  micro¬ 
scope  gives  us  a  far  off  vision  of  the  omniscience  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Creator;  so  the  researches  of  nature  students, 
whether  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  or  the  experiments 
of  a  Linnaeus  or  a  Mendel,  or  the  hammer  of  a  Hugh 
Miller  and  of  all  those  geologists  who  rove  our  mountains, 
these  all  have  magnified  our  ideas  of  the  marvellous  order 
and  progress  and  development  of  all  things  natural  in 
this  world  until  we  begin  to  have  some  vision  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  infinite  One.  But  all  this  addition  to  our 
knowledge  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
of  the  universe. 

(5)  A  greater  amount  of  order  no  more  accounts  for 
things  than  a  less  amount ;  it  does  no  more  than  reveal  a 
little  more  concerning  the  Creator  who  put  all  things  in 
order.  Order  is  not  dynamic;  it  does  nothing;  it  is  but 
a  way  in  which  things  were  done.  The  development  dis¬ 
played  in  the  order  in  the  universe  is  not  a  mere  evolu¬ 
tionary  development,  progress  from  resident  forces  within 
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with  no  assistance  from  without.  Neither  physics  nor 
metaphysics  knows  anything  of  the  prestidigitator’s  trick 
of  getting  more  out  of  a  box  than  is  put  into  it.  The  ob¬ 
serving  of  the  development  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
world  is  just  as  informing  as  a  visit  to  the  automobile 
show  and  no  more.  There  is  to  be  seen  the  nrst  “horseless 
carriage”  in  all  its  ridiculous  crudeness;  then  another  a 
little  advanced,  then  another  and  another  with  ever  im¬ 
proving  appearance  and  utility  until  we  have  the  luxur¬ 
ious  limousine  of  the  wealthy  of  today.  What  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  one  quarter  of  a  century.  Development?  Yes, 
but  the  development  was  not  from  within ;  no  automobile 
produced  the  next  better  one.  The  development  was  pro¬ 
gressive  creation,  the  result,  in  every  instance,  of  the 
creative  mind  at  work  upon  inert  matter.  The  develop¬ 
ment  reveals  only  the  marvels  of  human  inventiveness, 
the  greatness  of  mind  in  its  mastery  over  matter.  An 
inventor  is  revealed,  not  an  evolution. 

Such  is  the  development  brought  to  light  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  marvels  of  order  in  this  universe  as  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  students  of  nature.  It  is  the  Inventor  they 
have  discovered,  when  they  have  observed  His  method. 
The  development  reveals  Him  who  made  it,  and  not  merely 
his  method.  If  one  visit  the  great  art  galleries  at  Madrid, 
at  Dresden,  at  Florence,  at  the  Vatican,  in  company  with 
a  great  artist,  he  will  not  need  a  Catalogue;  the  artist 
will  point  out  unerringly  a  Murillo  or  Valasquez,  a 
Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  or  Tintoretto,  whether  in  the 
greatest  canvas  or  in  the  smallest  drawing.  He  knows 
the  mind  of  the  artist.  Or  if  one  visit  the  great  build¬ 
ings  of  the  world  in  the  company  of  an  architect,  that 
one  will  point  out  the  work' of  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  London,  or  Phidias  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  this  he  will  do  whether  in  the 
great  finished  work,  or  in  the  designer’s  sketch,  for  he 
knows  the  mind  of  the  master  architect.  So  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  world,  the  mind  of  the  great  Architect  is  manifest 
in  all  from  the  tiny  pebble  on  the  seashore  to  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado ;  and 
the  mind  of  the  great  artist  is  seen  whether  it  be  in  the 
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modest  pansy,  in  the  plumage  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  or 
in  the  celestial  coloring  of  aurora  borealis.  This  is  the 
true  significance  of  the  order  and  development  and  beauty 
of  this  world  found  by  all  the  scientists  of  all  the  ages. 
The  real  discovery  is  of  the  mind  of  the  Great  Artist  and 
Architect. 

(6)  In  fact,  in  creation  we  come  upon  revelation,  as 
man  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  God  is  as  truly  revealed 
in  what  he  does  as  in  what  he  says.  Creation  was  the 
beginning  of  revelation,  and  at  once  raised  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  further  revelation.  When  the  Creator  has  pro¬ 
gressed  in  his  work  to  the  making  of  creatures  in  his 
own  image,  able  to  think  and  communicate  and  under¬ 
stand,  surely  He,  who  has  thus  revealed  himself  in  his 
deeds  to  such  understanding,  may  not  unreasonably  be 
found  to  reveal  himself  in  language  to  those  who  can 
think  and  talk.  Revelation  in  a  Book  is  but  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  revelation  in  creation.  Revelation  began  with  God 
“in  the  beginning,”  and  proceeded  in  orderly  fashion 
progressing  from  one  level  to  another  until  man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  able  to  understand.  Then  it  was 
most  orderly  that  God  gave  to  this  understanding  crea¬ 
ture  an  account  of  the  revelation  of  himself  in  Creation 
and  then  a  revelation  of  the  moral  history  of  this  world 
and  the  needs  growing  out  of  it.  Thus  the  course  of  crea¬ 
tion  as  a  revelation  in  deeds  presupposes,  in  orderly 
course,  a  revelation  in  words. 

Primitive  Man 

The  narrative  of  creation  having  now  completed  the 
natural  history  of  world-making  in  brief  outline,  proceeds 
to  the  moral  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  its  redemp¬ 
tion,  which  is,  indeed,  the  great  theme,  not  only  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  but  of  the  whole  Bible.  Before  entering  explicitly 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  moral  history,  there  is  given 
a  second  account  of  creation;  there  is  a  very  brief,  con¬ 
densed  account  of  creation  in  general,  and  then  a  far  more 
particularized  account  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the 
conditions  of  life  of  primitive  man.  Many  have  believed 
this  second  account  of  creation  (Gen.  2:4-7)  to  be  another 
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account  by  a  different  author,  and  so  a  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  composite  character  of  Genesis,  and  indeed 
of  much  of  the  Bible.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
question  thus  raised — ^thousands  of  volumes  have  been 
written — but  we  may  well  resist  the  temptation  to  enter 
into  the  critical  controversy,  and  instead,  keep  resolutely 
to  the  task  of  discovering  at  first  hand  exactly  what  and 
how  much  the  Bible  says  for  itself.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  note  at  once  that  such  a  composite  account  would  ex¬ 
plain  this  second  creation  narrative;  that  is  perfectly 
patent.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  that  would 
account  for  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  follow  one  road  to  where 
it  falls  over  a  precipice  and  jump  to  destruction,  without 
first  searching  all  roads  to  see  if  there  may  be  a  better. 

Not  only  is  there  great  probability  that  the  original  of 
Genesis  was  written  upon  tablets  and  this  second  account 
of  creation  {Bib.  Sacr.,  Jan.,  1929,  46)  an  ordinary  his¬ 
torical  resume  as  introduction  to  a  new  tablet,  but  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  second  account  of  creation  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions  of  life  of  primitive  man  will  of  itself 
show  how  perfectly  in  order  is  this  second  brief  general 
account  of  creation  and  that  by  one  and  the  same  author. 

(1)  Genesis  2:3  marks  the  end  of  the  introduction  to 
the  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  whole  Bible  and  introduces 
what  is  to  follow.  The  remainder  of  Genesis  is  on  the 
simple  regular  outline  already  shown  {Bib.  Sacr.,  Jan., 
1929,  39) .  There  are  ten  sections  of  very  unequal  length 
each  beginning  with  the  words  “these  are  the  generations 
of”  (in  one  instance,  Gen.  5:1,  “This  is  the  book  of  the 
generations  of”).  These  words  {Gen.  2:3)  mark  the  first 
section  of  the  ten.  “These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created.”  This  use 
of  the  word  tolodoth  “generations,”  in  the  sense  of  “ori¬ 
gin,”  is  followed  by  the  second  account  of  creation  of  the 
world,  very  brief,  and  afterwards  by  a  second  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  much  extended.  If  both  accounts  are 
by  the  same  author,  he  here  makes  use  of  a  very  common 
and  well-known  historical  method;  having  finished  one 
subject,  creation,  and  now  about  to  take  up  another  sub- 
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ject,  the  moral  history  of  the  human  race,  he  gives  us  an 
introduction  to  a  new  subject,  a  brief  resume  of  what  has 
been  presented  fully  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  formula 
is,  “As  I  have  stated,  so  and  so  and  so  in  brief  outline,” 
“now  I  am  going  to  consider,  etc.”  The  brief  account  of 
creation  here  given  exactly  conforms  to  this  usual  method 
of  historical  introduction. 

The  full  account  of  creation  was  given  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  in  thirty-four  verses,  covering  six  creative  periods. 
This  resume  is  given  in  three  periods  and  extends  to  only 
four  verses.  The  method  of  reducing  the  six  periods  to 
three  is  also  quite  in  accord  with  much  condensation  for 
historical  introduction.  Verses  4-5  recount  the  condition 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
created,  “before  there  was  a  plant  in  the  field,”  or  “rain 
upon  the  earth,”  or  “a  man  to  till  the  ground,”  i.  e.,  the 
Azoic  Age.  Verse  6  in  still  briefer  form  tells  of  the  water¬ 
ing  of  the  ground,  which  is  the  least  common  denominator 
of  the  Age  of  plants  and  animals,  the  so-called  Carbonif¬ 
erous  Age.  And  then  verse  7  tells,  in  briefest  form,  of 
the  Age  of  Man.  Here  is  a  record  that  is  a  most  strictly 
scientific  reducing  of  the  whole  account  of  creation  to 
the  simplest  possible  scientific  formula,  the  Azoic  Age, 
the  Age  of  Plants  and  Animals,  and  the  Age  of  Man. 
The  greatest  historians  of  the  world  have  never  written 
a  more  admirable  historical  introduction  to  a  new  chapter. 

(2)  The  author  now  having  made  logical  connection 
with  the  preceding  general  account  of  creation  in  the  first 
chapter,  begins  the  discussion  of  the  moral  history  of  the 
race  by  giving  the  constitution  of  man.  Indeed,  so  does 
the  introduction  anticipate  this  that  in  the  statement  of 
the  Age  of  Man  he  ushers  us  at  once  into  the  subject  to 
which  we  have  come.  Ridiculous  nonsense  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  this  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  man, 
strange  to  say  by  both  crass  ignorance  and  by  hostile 
criticism.  In  the  crudest  form  given  to  the  story,  it  is 
said  that  God  mixed  up  red  mud  and  shaped  a  mud  man 
and  set  him  up  to  dry  and  afterwards  animated  him! 
The  pseudo-scientific  form  of  the  account  is  that  the  Lord 
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shaped  a  body  for  man  from  red  clay  and  instantaneously 
breathed  life  into  that  mud  image,  and  that  this  is  what 
we  must  believe,  if  we  believe  what  the  Bible  teaches 
concerning  the  creation  of  man.  There  is  not  a  single 
idea  of  such  nonsense  in  this  account.  All  the  information 
which  the  Bible  gives  us  on  the  subject  is  that  man  is  of  a 
dual  nature,  his  body  made  of  the  “dust  of  the  ground,” 
and  his  soul  imparted  by  God.  These  two  ideas  are  the 
latest  word  of  science  concerning  man,  that  there  is  in 
man  matter  and  mind,  the  not  living  animated  by  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  that  these  are  of  absolutely  different  essence  and 
origin.  No  alembic  has  ever  been  able  to  isolate  the  spir¬ 
itual  element  of  man  and  no  microscope  to  see  his  soul. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  particle  in  the  bodies  of  men 
comes  from  the  world  round  about,  the  “dust  of  the 
ground,”  and  when  the  body  decays,  it  leaves  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  “dust.”  In  very  fact,  this  account  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man  is  strictly  scientific  in  both  these  elements  of 
his  constitution.  Moreover,  not  one  word  is  said  in  the 
account  about  the  method  of  creation  nor  of  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  it.  There  is  no  hint  whether  it  was  an  act  or  a 
process,  whether  it  was  instantaneous  or  was  in  progress 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  logically  implied  by  this  silence ;  it  gives  no  support 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  nor  any  to  the  idea  of  creation 
of  man  by  fiat ;  it  gives  no  information  whatever  on  either 
of  these  subjects.  Whatever  is  known  concerning  them 
must  be  learned  otherwise  and  elsewhere. 

The  psychological  and  metaphysical  problem  of  dichot¬ 
omy  or  trichotomy,  body  and  soul,  or  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
is  one  which  cannot  be  settled  by  this  passage,  if  at  all. 
The  psychological  language  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  Greek  Scriptures  use  a  different  terminology.  Though 
the  word  “spirit”  is  frequently  used  of  man  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Prov.  25:28;  Gen.  26:35;  Hos.  4:12)  it  is  in 
the  sense  of  “attitude”  or  “disposition.”  The  only  tech¬ 
nical  psychological  terms  used  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
found  in  the  16th  Psalm  (Fss.  9-10,  where  the  author 
follows  the  Egyptian  psychology  as  a  classification  of  the 
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powers  of  mind  and  body.  Any  psychological  terminology 
is  correct  which  covers  all  the  powers  and  functions  of 
man  and  adds  nothing.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek 
uses  “body,  soul,  and  spirit.”  This  it  is  that  raises  the 
question  of  dichotomy  and  trichotomy.  Nephesh  in  the 
Hebrew  of  Gen.  2-7,  representing  as  it  does  all  of  man 
that  is  not  body,  covers  all  that  is  represented  by  the 
“soul”  and  “spirit”  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  Egyptian  psychology  of  Ps.  16:9-10,  “heart” 
and  “glory”  and  “flesh,”  and  “soul”  and  “holy  one.”  In 
neither  case  is  anything  omitted  or  anything  added  to  the 
functions  of  personality  and  so  the  terminology  is  correct, 
however  much  it  differs.  This  fact  may  be  thought  suffi¬ 
cient  to  dispose  of  the  whole  controversy  over  dichotomy 
and  trichotomy. 

(3)  The  next  subject  on  which  information  is  given 
in  the  Genesis  account  concerning  the  creation  of  man 
is  his  first  habitat ;  it  was  a  “garden.”  We  must  not  at¬ 
tach  any  of  the  current  conceptions  of  a  garden  to  this 
statement,  for  the  gardens  we  know  are  man-made  gar¬ 
dens.  This  was  not  an  Italian  garden  with  geometrical 
shapes,  nor  a  Japanese  garden  with  all  the  grotesquerie  of 
oriental  fancy,  or  even  an  old  fashioned  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  flower-garden  with  all  sweet  smelling  blooms,  much 
less  a  truck-garden  full  of  vegetables.  All  these  are  man¬ 
made  gardens ;  this  garden  was  not  such.  There  had  yet 
been  no  man  to  make  a  garden.  This  was  one  of  God’s 
gardens;  “God  planted  a  garden.”  A  cluster  of  palms, 
a  forest  of  oaks,  a  hill-side  of  rhododendrons,  a  field  of 
daisies,  a  copse  of  varied  shrubs  and  trees ;  such  are  God’s 
gardens.  Here  were  all  the  Edenic  trees  “pleasant  to 
the  sight  and  good  for  food.”  Man  was  first  placed  in  a 
particularly  beautiful  and  fruitful  spot  in  God’s  great 
out-of-doors;  in  vernacular  language,  “in  the  woods.” 

The  location  of  this  garden  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  and  not  a  little  speculation.  Eden  has  been 
placed  at  the  north  pole!  The  rivers  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  symbolical  of  the  whole  world  and  perhaps 
definitely  referring  to  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
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Indus.  Once  again  a  little  close  attention  to  what  the 
Bible  says  will  deliver  us  from  much  that  is  vague.  “A 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.”  Water 
runs  down  hill,  hence  the  garden  was  in  the  lower  part 
of  Eden.  The  river  from  this  was  parted  and  became 
into  four  “heads,”  not  four  “mouths,”  but  “four  heads.” 
The  author  is  asking  us  to  look  up-stream  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  Babylonian  inscriptions,  long  before  the  writing 
of  the  earliest  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  call  this  region 
Edenu  and  locate  it  in  the  central  or  southern  portion 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  One  river  is  said  in  the  Bible 
{Gen.  2:14)  to  have  been  the  frat,  well-known  in  class¬ 
ical  times  and  ever  since  as  the  Euphrates.  The  Hiddekel 
went  to  the  east  of  Assyria  and  is  now  called  the  Tigris. 
The  Gihon  was  to  the  north  toward  Cush  or  Kish,  the 
northern  Cush,  and  is  usually  identified  with  the  Khabour, 
the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel.  The  Pison  probably  represents  a 
small  stream  in  the  south  coming  into  the  Euphrates  from 
the  west  and  later  enlarged  to  be  the  Shatt  en-Nil,  a  great 
canal  on  that  side.  Out  of  this  region  watered  by  these 
four  rivers,  they  flowed  until  they  came  together  and 
passed  through  the  garden.  The  first  habitat  of  man  is 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf  then  much 
farther  north  than  it  now  extends.  From  this  spot  the 
first  dispersion  took  place;  the  second  dispersion  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  spot  a  little  north  of  this.  Thus  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  human  race  has  spread 
over  the  world  from  a  spot  in  the  western  part  of  Asia. 
Anthropological  speculation  has  since  placed  the  beginning 
of  the  human  rase  in  Central  Europe,  in  Central  Africa 
and  in  Central  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  great  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  migration,  when  traced  back,  all  seem  to 
converge  toward  a  point  in  western  Asia.  Lines  of  phil¬ 
ology  as  far  as  traceable  also  point  in  the  same  direction. 

(4)  Conditions  of  life.  The  first  habitat  of  man  deter¬ 
mined  only  a  part  of  the  natural  conditions  of  life  under 
which  he  lived.  Our  conditions  of  life  today  include  also 
skill  and  inheritance.  Man  was  made  capable  of  learning 
all  things  of  the  universe ;  perhaps,  if  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind  had  not  been  weakened  by  sin,  the  world  would 
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have  attained  long  ago  far  beyond  the  marvelous  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  world,  the  skill  of  the  medieval  times 
and  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  this  mechanical  age. 
But  it  is  now  the  first  man  we  are  considering.  If  there 
were  no  Bible  at  all,  we  know  that  there  was  a  first  man ; 
the  race  is  not  eternal.  It  is  that  first  man  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  He  is  capable 
of  learning  to  do  all  things,  but  has  not  yet  begun  to  do 
any  of  them ;  he  will  become  very  skilled,  but  he  has  not 
yet  begun  to  skill.  It  is  the  first  day  in  the  morning; 
his  immediate  duty  is  “to  dress  the  garden  and  to  keep  it,” 
but  he  is  just  going  to  work. 

Then  the  world  in  which  this  man  is  represented  to 
have  been  placed  had  not  yet  any  touch  of  man’s  hand. 
There  were  no  houses,  no  roads,  no  divisions  of  land,  no 
implements,  no  weapons,  no  clothes,  not  anything  that 
man  makes.  The  Biblical  account  here  sets  before  us  an 
unskilled  man  in  an  untouched  world;  he  was  naked  and 
in  the  woods.  This  is  all  the  record  makes  known  to  us 
of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  first  man.  Much  has  been 
assumed  or  imagined,  but  has  no  warrant  in  the  narra¬ 
tive;  it  neither  implies  that  he  lived  up  a  tree  nor  that 
he  was  highly  civilized.  Such  is  the  simple  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  man’s  place  of  opportunity  in  life.  He  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  capabilities,  given  a  free  hand  and  left  to 
help  himself  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  garden  with  but  a 
single  prohibition :  “Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it”  (2:17).  Here  was  a 
moral  test ;  to  obey  was  “good,”  to  disobey  would  be  “evil.” 
He  did  not  have  to  eat  of  the  tree  to  find  this  out. 

(5)  The  origin  of  language.  The  next  two  subjects, 
the  origin  of  language  and  the  creation  of  woman,  are 
necessarily  joined  together:  language  is  a  social  acquisi¬ 
tion;  one  person  alone  would  never  develop  a  language; 
two  persons  together  with  human  capabilities  make  lan¬ 
guage  a  practical  certainty.  So,  when  woman  was  cre¬ 
ated,  the  talking  began. 

Brief  as  is  this  account,  it  contains  two  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  philology.  It  used  to  be  taught  that 
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all  our  words,  especially  in  Aryan  and  Semitic  tongues, 
came  from  verbal  roots.  So  far  as  the  process  of  deriva¬ 
tion  can  now  be  carried,  this  may  be  found  to  be  true. 
But  the  assumption  that  language  began  that  way,  that 
anybody  ever  talked  in  verbal  roots  only  was  absurd. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  converse  with  verbs  only? 
If  we  cannot  do  so  now,  how  could  primitive  man  have 
begun  to  talk  in  such  a  difficult  fashion.  In  fact,  verbs  do 
not  hold  the  place  of  first  importance  in  communication 
by  language;  it  is  possible  to  converse  with  very  few 
verbs.  In  our  English  tongue  in  its  colloquial  use  one 
may  say,  “I  got  awake  and  got  up  and  got  my  breakfast 
and  got  to  work  and  got  through  and  got  home  and  got 
to  bed  again” !  Not  the  best  English,  but  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  with  only  one  verb.  In  fact  one  language,  the 
Basque,  has  but  one  verb,  and  ancient  Egyptian,  while 
having  many  verbs,  made  a  very  large  use  of  a  very  few. 

Now  it  is  taught  by  philologists  that  language  did  not 
begin  with  verbs,  but  with  nouns,  the  names  of  things. 
So  the  Genesis  narrative  represents  language  as  having 
begun  by  the  naming  of  the  animals.  There  is  no  hint 
of  a  menagerie  procession,  as  ridiculously  depicted  at 
times;  but  only  that,  as,  in  the  providence  of  God,  now 
one  animal  and  now  another  was  brought  before  Adam 
he  named  it.  Naturally  his  attention  was  first  thus  di¬ 
rected  to  the  moving  creatures  and  they  were  named. 
Thus  the  account  is  in  accord  with  the  latest  and  best 
philological  opinion. 

Moreover,  “Whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  thing, 
that  was  the  name  thereof.”  Of  course,  there  was  no  one 
to  call  them  anything  else.  Yet  this  simple,  matter  of 
fact,  statement  is  exactly  in  accord  with  another  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  philology,  the  absolute  arbitrariness 
of  language.  Words  mean  what  they  are  understood  to 
mean  by  those  who  use  them  and  nothing  else.  All  our 
etymologizing,  however  good  and  useful  it  may  be  in  our 
derived  language,  does  not  reach  back  to  the  origin  of 
language.  Words  naturally  do  not  mean  anything  at  all 
until  some  meaning  is  assigned  to  them.  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  are  those  few  onomatopoetic  words  which  usually 
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imitated  the  sound  which  an  animal  was  heard  to  make; 
“Meauw”  was  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  “cat.” 

Thus  again  with  such  characteristic  simplicity  and 
brevity  we  have  here  in  the  Genesis  account  a  narrative 
of  strictly  scientific  character,  though  in  the  simple 
phrases  of  popular  speech. 

(6)  The  Creation  of  woman  {Gen.  2:18-25).  This  is 
not  merely  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of  woman, 
which  has  already  been  given  {Gen.  1:27)  in  the  words 
“male  and  female  made  he  them.”  Now  we  are  given  a 
much  more  particularized  account  of  woman’s  creation, 
as  also  a  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  of 
the  moral  purpose  concerning  the  family,  and  in  all  this, 
necessarily  as  a  preliminary  to  the  account  of  the  temp¬ 
tation  and  the  fall  to  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter 
{I.S.B.E.,  1040,  2416,  3100,  1095). 

(A)  The  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  distinctly 
stated ;  she  was  to  be  a  “help  meet  for  him.”  Since  none 
such  suitable  for  him  could  be  found  among  the  animals, 
the  uniqueness  of  the  race  in  distinction  from  the  beasts 
is  thus  positively  asserted  and  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  human  race  by  the  mating  of  man  with  any  of  the 
animals  is  distinctly  declared  against.  This  help  must 
be  **henegado,**  “corresponding  to  him,”  a  true  “help  meet 
for  him.”  Only  thus  could  a  race  be  perpetuated  in  the 
“image  of  God”  and  not  in  the  image  of  beasts.  The 
unique  creation  of  man  in  the  “image  of  God”  must  be 
in  both  sexes  to  secure  that  end,  a  race  “after  its  kind.” 

Now  about  the  “rib.”  Propagation  in  the  vegetable 
world  is  either  by  seed  or  by  grafting  or  by  a  “slip,”  a 
cutting  from  the  plant  which  is  itself  planted,  takes  root, 
and  becomes  in  turn  a  plant.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
propagation  is  usually  by  the  seed.  Some  grafting  on  a 
very  small  scale  has  been  claimed  to  be  accomplished, 
but  this  in  Genesis  is  the  one  instance  of  propagation  by 
a  “slip.”  Man  has  never  yet  done  this,  but  it  is  here  said 
that  God  did  it.  It  manifestly  was  a  way  of  securing  a 
help  “corresponding  to  him.”  A  physician  has  said  this 
narrative  anticipates  the  perfection  of  surgery ;  here  was 
complete  anesthesia,  “a  deep  sleep,”  perfect  excision,  “took 
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one  of  his  ribs”  and  healing  by  first  intention,  “closed  up 
the  flesh  instead  thereof.”  Is  this  historical  or  symboli¬ 
cal  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  both ;  the  teach¬ 
ing  evidently  is.  It  is  miraculous;  yes,  only  a  miracle 
could  set  the  race  going  “after  its  kind,”  when  that 
“kind”  was  “in  the  image  of  God.”  But  all  of  creation 
is  a  miracle,  why  not  this?  We  have  seen  (July  29,  p.  304) 
that  creation  could  not  be  dominated  by  natural  laws  and 
so  be  explained  by  science,  for  creation  brought  the  nat¬ 
ural  laws  into  existence.  Since  all  creation  was  a  miracle, 
why  is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  miraculous  char¬ 
acter  of  creation’s  last  event? 

But  surely  the  peculiar  way  in  which  woman  was  pro¬ 
duced  carries  with  it  a  moral  lesson  also.  In  that  sense, 
it  is  symbolical.  Perhaps  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
significance  of  the  way  of  woman’s  fashioning  is  by  the 
quaint  Puritan  preacher;  That  woman  was  not  taken 
from  man’s  head  to  rule  over  him,  nor  from  his  feet  to 
be  trampled  upon,  but  from  his  side  to  walk  by  him. 

(B)  But  there  is  here  something  more  than  narra¬ 
tive;  there  is  also  an  anticipation.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  in  Scripture  which  seem  to  anticipate  future 
difficulties  and  future  discoveries.  When  Job  speaks  of 
the  Creator  “hanging  the  north  over  the  empty  place” 
(Job  26:7)  how  was  the  discovery  of  the  great  telescopes 
of  to-day  anticipated  which  reveal  that  around  the  pole 
star  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  window  in  the  universe  out 
through  which  we  may  look  into  empty  space;  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  canopy  of  heaven,  an  “empty 
place.”  How  is  it  that  the  “clean  and  unclean”  ritualistic 
directions  of  Moses  anticipate  modern  discoveries  in 
hygiene?  So  here  in  this  Genesis  narrative  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  woman  there  seems  to  be  anticipation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  science  and  theology  by  reason  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  to  account  for  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  concerning  evolution,  rather  the 
bete  noir  of  that  theory,  is  the  origin  of  sex  so  as  always 
and  everywhere  and  at  the  right  time  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  law,  “after  its  kind.” 
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It  is  said,  according  to  the  theory,  that  the  first  real 
appearance  of  the  human  race  was  a  “sport,”  a  “varia¬ 
tion”  in  species  great  enough  to  be  immediately  noticeable 
in  distinction  from  those  infinitesimal  “variations”  which 
are  claimed  always  to  be  going  on,  though  so  small  we 
do  not  notice  them.  Once  in  a  while  it  is  said,  there  is 
a  strange,  freakish  birth.  So  some  anthropoid  mother, 
some  simian  mother,  for  short  let  us  say  some  monkey 
mother,  had  a  baby  that  was  a  wonderful  baby;  in  fact 
it  was  a  man-child.  Freakish  births  do  occur;  it  is  quite 
within  the  limits  of  credulity  that  we  should  believe  that 
such  a  “sport”  might  be  bom.  And  so  did  the  human 
race  begin  ?  not  so ;  it  takes  two  “sports”  to  start  a  race, 
one  male  and  one  female.  If  one  “sport”  mated  with 
the  animal  world,  then  we  would  not  now  be  searching  for 
the  “missing  link.”  The  world  would  be  full  of  missing 
links;  there  would  not  be  anything  but  missing  links. 
And  this  would  be  true  in  principle  among  the  beasts  as 
among  men. 

So,  instead  of  one  “sport”  there  must  be  two  at  the 
beginning,  one  male  and  one  female.  If  credulity  could 
stretch  to  one  “sport,”  it  shrinks  back  faint  here  at  such 
a  combination.  On  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  such  a 
demand  calls  us  beyond  the  horizon  of  credibility.  But 
even  this  does  not  yet  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
Not  only  must  there  be  two  “sports”  one  male  and  the 
other  female,  but  they  must  be  born  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  neighborhoods  are  innumerable,  and  at  once 
the  permutations  increase  by  such  incredible  leaps  and 
bounds  that  belief  becomes  absurd.  And  still  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  not  all  seen.  Not  only  must  the  “sports”  be 
of  different  sex  and  born  in  the  same  region,  but  they 
must  live  at  the  same  time.  Alas,  times  are  practically, 
for  experience,  infinite,  and  the  horizon  of  probability 
takes  another  flight  as  far  as  east  is  from  the  west.  And 
yet  the  difficulty  is  not  ended;  perhaps  the  greatest  yet 
remains;  not  only  must  all  these  contingencies  be  met, 
but  the  capriciousness  of  human  volition  has  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  ;  perhaps  she  would  not  have  him !  The  absurdities 
into  which  the  thebry  of  evolution  brings  us  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  get  a  distinct  race  of  humans  started  can  go  no 
further. 

Over  against  this  absurdity  how  sublimely  simple  is  the 
statement  of  Scripture  that  “God  created  male  and  fe¬ 
male.”  This  statement  looks  forward  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  ages  to  the  present  controversy  and  meets  the 
difficulty.  From  all  the  absurdities  into  which  the  theory 
of  evolution  brings  us  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  a  pure 
human  race,  '‘after  its  kind,”  and  in  the  absence  of  miss¬ 
ing  links,  how  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  simple  statement 
of  a  special  creation.  Whatever  men  believe  or  do  not 
believe  about  the  facts  in  the  case,  all  must  admit  that 
this  meets  the  case  admirably,  while  the  theory  of  “sports” 
loses  itself  in  the  “no  man^s  land”  of  incredibility. 

(7)  The  account  of  primitive  man  is  but  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  account  of  the  moral  history  of  the  race  to 
follow  in  the  third  Chapter.  This  account  of  primitive 
man  ends  here.  The  Bible  very  rarely  draws  conclusions ; 
they  are  usually  so  obvious,  that  there  is  not  any  need  to 
do  so.  No  more  is  needed  here  for  our  discussion  than 
to  note  the  facts  already  delineated  and  to  ask  what 
kind  of  a  temptation  could  come  to  such  persons.  Such 
is  manifestly  the  purpose  of  this  introduction  concerning 
primitive  man.  Here  was  an  unskilled  man  in  an  un¬ 
touched  world.  The  artificial,  intricate,  highly  specialized 
temptations  which  come  to  us  surely  could  not  make  ap¬ 
peal  to  such  persons.  The  account  of  the  temptation  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  a  “bed-time  story  for  children,” 
not  indeed  a  narrative  of  historical  facts.  Rather  we 
may  more  properly  say,  if  the  story  narrated  such  tempta¬ 
tions  as  come  to  us,  the  account  would  be  pounced  upon 
at  once  as  thoroughly  unhistorical,  a  comparatively  mod¬ 
em  fabrication.  Such  temptations  are  not  recited  here 
and  none  such  could  come  to  our  first  parents.  Adam 
could  not  be  tempted  to  speculate  in  stocks  or  in  land 
booms  or  in  anywise  to  defraud  his  neighbor;  he  had  all 
the  property  and  there  was  no  neighbor  to  defraud.  The 
love  of  acquisition  could  not  appeal  to  him  at  all.  Nor 
could  the  love  of  power,  the  desire  to  rule  tempt  him; 
the  world  presented  no  such  allurement  to  him.  The 
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problems  of  the  interests  and  rights  and  powers  had  not 
yet  arisen.  Nor  could  the  red  flaunting  seduction  of 
passion  come  down  the  road  in  a  limousine  with  powder 
on  her  nose!  There  was  but  one  pair  in  the  world  and 
they  had  each  other.  The  “triangle”  problem  was  not 
even  on  the  horizon.  Nor  could  Eve  be  envious  of  her 
neighbor’s  clothes ;  she  had  no  neighbor  and  clothes  were 
not  yet  fashionable !  Nor  could  the  lure  of  social  promi¬ 
nence  present  any  problems;  there  was  yet  no  question 
of  “keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.”  Yet  the  temptation 
must  be  something  that  appealed  to  a  desire.  Temptation 
must  always  come  within  our  horizon  of  desire.  I  could 
not  be  tempted  to  get  a  white  elephant,  for  I  do  not  want 
a  white  elephant.  But  I  might  be  tempted  to  desire  a 
fine  automobile  or  a  beautiful  home.  Now  what  kind  of 
temptation  could  come  within  the  desires  of  primitive 
man.  In  fact,  he  lived  the  simple  life  par  excellence. 
None  of  the  ordinary  categories  of  temptation  which  en¬ 
tice  us  could  touch  him.  Neither  the  desire  for  possession, 
nor  for  achievement  had  anything  to  bring  within  his 
vision  of  life  not  already  possessed.  Only  in  the  field  of 
enjoyment  was  he  approachable  and  here  but  one  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  He  could  be  tempted  about  something 
to  eat.  Thus  the  test  of  moral  character  and  the  criterion 
of  moral  conduct  was  placed  in  this  field.  The  Tree  of 
the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  presented  a  test  concern¬ 
ing  something  to  eat. 


BIBLE  LEPROSY  SAME  AS  THAT  OF  TODAY 

BY  LEE  S.  HUIZENGA,  M.D.,  DR.P.H.-YALE 

MEMBER  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
RESEARCH  FELLOW  YALE  UNIVERSITY  IN  PUBUC  HEALTH 

In  the  struggle  to  control  leprosy,  various  groups  have 
for  centuries  harmoniously  combined,  such  as  religious 
institutions,  the  state,  men  of  science  and  society  in  gen¬ 
eral.  All  looked  upon  the  leper  as  a  common  enemy  to 
be  cast  outside  of  the  community. 

Since  modem  society  in  Christian  lands  is  consider¬ 
ably  prejudiced  against  the  leper,  in  part  because  of  Bib¬ 
lical  influence,  we  shall  briefly  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
leprosy  of  the  Bible  is  the  same  we  find  today  and  that 
the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  leprosy  is  a  dangerously 
contagious  disease.  The  two  subjects  are  related.  If 
leprosy  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  not  the  same  as  to-day 
why  should  the  Bible  influence  us  against  the  leper?  If 
it  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  contagious,  why  should 
the  Bible  make  us  fear  it?  Both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  aim  at  abolishing  fear  rather  than  creating  it. 

I.  The  same  disease: — That  leprosy  of  the  ancient 
Jews  was  the  same  as  leprosy  today  has  often  been 
doubted.  Some  leprologists  believe  that  the  leprosy  men¬ 
tioned  by  Moses  included  various  other  skin  diseases; 
others  claim  that  it  was  leukodemiia.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  disease,  but  that  the  disease 
throughout  the  ages  may  have  lost  some  of  its  former 
characteristics,  or  that  certain  types  of  the  disease  now 
less  frequently  found  were  the  ones  designated  as  unclean 
in  Moses*  days.  Reasons  to  believe  that  the  disease  was 
the  same  may  briefly  be  grouped  under  historical,  social, 
and  scientific  considerations. 

Historical. — ^Ancient  writers  from  various  nations  and 
dating  back  to  Moses’  time  speak  of  the  disease.  These 
nations  even  to-day  suffer  from  the  same  disease  and  speak 
of  it  by  the  same  name  continuously  throughout  their 
history.  The  Hebrew  name  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  tsadrath  and  was  later  translated  by  the  LXX  into 
the  Greek  word  lepra,  from  which  also  our  English  word 
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leper  is  derived.  The  Chinese  dating  back  far  beyond  the 
Christian  era  use  the  same  word  continuously  in  their 
history  to  indicate  seemingly  the  same  disease.  Arch¬ 
aeological  records  seems  to  indicate  that  leprosy,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptians  whose 
mummies  tell  the  story. 

Social. — Of  all  diseased  persons  only  the  leper  of  to-day 
as  a  class  is  an  outcast  and  apparently  has  always  been. 
It  points  to  the  fact  that  the  outcast  of  former  centuries 
was  probably  the  sufferer  of  the  same  disease.  To  cast 
the  leper  out  of  society  is  quite  universal  especially  among 
peoples  dating  far  back  in  history  and  with  leprosy  in¬ 
digenous  amongst  them  for  centuries. 

Scientific. — Moses  describes  leprosy  and  gives  a  definite 
symptom  complex  which  fits  no  other  disease  any  more 
than  leprosy,  and  leprosy  better  than  any  other  disease. 
By  adding  other  diseases  one  gets  into  greater  difficulties. 
The  symptoms  described  by  Moses  are  early  objective 
symptoms  and  with  the  exception  of  the  “snow  whiteness” 
are  not  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  present  early 
objective  symptoms  of  leprosy.  That  nothing  is  said  of 
the  subjective  symptoms  of  anesthesia,  etc.,  need  not  dis¬ 
turb  us,  as  the  Israelitish  priest  was  to  diagnose  the  case 
objectively,  by  a  few  early  objective  symptoms.  He  was 
to  decide  for  himself  rather  than  from  what  the  patient 
said.  It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  the  leprologist  and  sani¬ 
tarian  of  today,  that  so  early  as  Moses’  time  emphasis 
was  placed  on  early  diagnosis  by  objective  examination. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  leprosy  today  the  world 
over  shows  great  similarity  of  symptoms  and  that,  at 
least,  a  few  of  the  Mosaic  symptoms  are  now  uncommon. 
Can  it  be  that  in  a  disease  so  old  and  still  so  strangely 
mysterious,  symptoms  have  somewhat  changed?  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  these  early  symptoms,  the  de¬ 
scription  among  the  early  Jews,  as  to  the  chronicity  of 
leprosy,  as  to  it  not  necessarily  disabling  one  for  service, 
as  to  making  the  victim  an  outcast,  as  to  its  prognosis, 
all  these  seem  to  prove  that  Biblical  leprosy  and  present- 
day  leprosy  are  identical. 
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II,  The  Bible  and  Ceremonial  Uncleanness. — Moses 
the  great  law-giver  and  sanitarian  of  the  Jews,  ruled  the 
leper  out  of  the  camp  of  his  people  as  one  "'unclean.** 
The  word  “unclean**  had  evidently  no  relation  primarily 
to  the  filth  of  the  disease,  nor  to  contagion  from  a  public 
health  viewpoint,  but  only  to  ceremonial  uncleanness. 
The  leper  was  to  separate  himself  from  the  camp  as  long 
as  his  uncleanness,  or  leprosy,  was  upon  him.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  leprosy  in  Leviticus  is  not  a  scientific  or 
medical  account,  a  treatise  on  the  disease,  but  rather  a 
legal  and  ceremonial  stipulation  enabling  the  officer  in 
charge  (in  this  case  the  priest)  to  state  whether  or  not 
a  certain  man  was  afflicted  with  early  symptoms  that 
would  make  him  “unclean**  and  hence  unfit  to  live  with  a 
clean,  or  holy  people.  To  the  Jews  of  old  the  temple 
service  was  to  be  kept  sacred.  Only  those  ceremonially 
clean  could  attend.  One  who  had  touched  “the  dead,** 
any  one  “having  a  flow,**  was  also  considered  unclean  as 
well  as  the  leper.  The  leper*s  uncleanness  lasted  as  long 
as  the  leprosy  was  upon  him,  while  those  who  touched  the 
dead  were  but  unclean  until  the  evening  and  others  be¬ 
came  clean  as  soon  as  cause  for  uncleanness  ceased.  Un¬ 
cleanness  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  contagion  as 
far  as  the  disease  is  concerned,  but  only  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tagion  as  far  as  fitness  or  unfitness  to  attend  religious 
ceremonies  was  concerned.  That  this  same  idea  was  prev¬ 
alent  among  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  is  evident  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  leprosy  of 
the  ancient  Jew  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  time  of  Christ 
and  from  that  time  on  to  the  present  day  we  are  on  fairly 
certain  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  in  the  people*s 
mind  the  law  of  Moses  helped  to  create  a  dread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  as  such  and  probably  ideas  of  contagiousness,  and 
heredity  as  well,  but  our  contention  is  that  the  Bible  does 
not  teach  it. 

The  New  Testament  teaching  changed  the  whole  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  leper.  Orders  to  cleanse  the  leper  were 
given,  thus  placing  the  leper  ceremonially  on  the  same 
basis  as  others  and  directing  the  attention  to  the  care 
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and  cure  of  lepers,  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  attitude  toward  the  leper  especially  in  this  last 
century.  “I  have  been  impressed  by  the  far  reaching 
benefits  of  Christianity  and  the  compassion  its  doctrines 
have  for  the  unfortunate,  abhorred  leper.  It  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Christian  religion  to  kindle  hope  in 
the  darkest  minds  and  to  bring  physical  relief  to  the  all 
too  frequently  forgotten — ^the  lepers  throughout  the 
world,”  says  Dr.  Victor  Heiser. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  church  dropped  back 
in  part  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  preached 
the  leper’s  funeral  sermon  and  thereby  cast  him  officially 
out  of  the  church  fellowship,  although  a  certain  amount 
of  compassion  was  exercised  towards  these  outcasts  in 
providing  homes  of  refuge,  and  sustenance. 

A  decided  change  of  Christian  attitude  took  place  m 
the  nineteenth  century,  reaching  its  climax  in  the  present 
time  in  which  church,  state,  science  and  society  work  to¬ 
gether  to  stamp  out  leprosy  more  consistently  and  ardu¬ 
ously  than  ever  before. 

That  leprosy  is  contagious  is  not  doubted,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  contagious  as  some  other  diseases  which  we  do 
not  fear  as  leprosy.  Many  Christian  communities  have 
a  real  leprophobia  and  we  feel  certain  the  Bible  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  it.  Undoubtedly  wrong  interpretation  of 
Scriptural  passages  by  our  pastors  and  Bible  teachers  are 
far  more  responsible  than  the  Bible  itself.  Leprophobia 
is  pagan,  not  Christian;  it  is  based  on  superstition,  not 
on  scientific  facts,  nor  on  sound  scriptural  basis.  To 
face  the  leper  problem  rationally  seems  the  duty  of  every 
believer.  With  the  uniquely  Christian  command  to 
“cleanse  the  leper,”  with  the  ever-increasing  possibility  of 
curing  the  leper  and  controlling  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
it  seems  the  duty  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Bible 
teachers  to  present  a  rational,  a  scientific,  as  well  as  a 
Biblical,  interpretation  of  all  leper  texts,  in  order  that 
the  uncalled  for  fear  of  a  leper  may  change  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  Christian  attitude,  which  will  make  the  control  of 
leprosy  possible  and  bring  hope  to  the  two  million  leper 
population  of  the  world. 


THE  MATTER  OF  MIRACLES 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  UNDLEY  YOUNG 
EAST  BROWNFIELD,  MAINE 

The  Philosophical  View 

The  matter  of  miracles  has  been  before  the  church  and 
the  world  for  a  long  time.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  that 
has  made  considerable  of  a  stir.  It  stirred  men  in  Bible 
times,  those  coincident  with  the  performance  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  words  recorded.  In  all  ages  since  then  it  has  stirred 
believers  profoundly.  So,  too,  it  has  stirred  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  if  not  the  ire,  of  disbelievers  of  all  kinds.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  matter  is  one  that  is  still  before  us.  For  there 
the  records  stand.  And,  despite  ever5i;hing,  they  have 
never  yet  been  actually  disproved. 

As  to  the  New  Testament  position  regarding  miracles, 
we  may  here  quote  two  passages,  one  concerning  Christ 
and  the  other  concerning  his  apostles.  **And  Jesus  went 
about  in  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner 
of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  people. 
And  the  report  of  him  went  forth  into  all  Syria ;  and  they 
brought  unto  him  all  that  were  sick,  holden  with  divers 
diseases  and  torments,  possessed  with  demons,  and  epi¬ 
leptic,  and  palsied;  and  he  healed  them”  (Mat.  4:23,  24). 

“God  also  bearing  witness  with  them,  both  by  sign  and 
wonders,  and  by  manifold  powers,  and  by  distributions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his  own  will”  (Heb.  2:4). 

But  some,  it  seems,  have  not  taken  kindly  to  miracles. 
They  are,  apparently,  too  wonderful,  too  supernatural, 
too  divine,  for  some  minds  to  grasp  in  all  their  wondrous 
divine  reality.  There  has,  therefore,  been  the  frequent 
expression  of  doubt;  and  not  of  doubt  only,  but  also  of 
emphatic  unbelief  and  rabid  opposition. 

Years  ago,  e.  p.,  Pusey,  in  the  Preface  to  his  great  work 
on  Daniel  the  Prophet,  stated  concerning  some  of  “the 
unbelieving  critical  school”  that  “they  laid  down,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  miracles,  related  in  any  his¬ 
torical  book  of  Holy  Scripture,  were  magnified  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  real  truth”  (p.  v.). 
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In  1860  Dr.  Frederick  Temple  said:  “How  strikingly 
altered  is  our  view  from  that  of  a  few  centuries  ago  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
which  once  were  looked  on  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  faith, 
are  now  felt  by  very  many  to  be  difficulties  in  their  way” 
{Recent  Inquiries  in  Theology,  p.  489) . 

In  a  volume  of  lectures  published  in  1889  and  entitled 
Evolution,  we  read :  “If  evolution  is  true,  theology  must 
be  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  violation  by  the  intrusion  of 
miracle.”  Evolution  teaches  “the  impossibility  of  the 
fortuitous  and  the  miraculous.”  It  therefore  “bids  us 
awake  from  our  pretty  dream  of  the  supernatural 

(p.  288). 

In  his  Jevnsh  Theology,  Dr.  K.  Kohler  says  positively : 
“The  fact  is  that  miracles  occur  only  among  people  who 
are  ignorant  of  natural  law  and  thus  predisposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  marvels.  They  are  the  products  of  human  imagina¬ 
tion  and  credulity.  They  have  only  a  subjective,  not  an 
objective  value.  They  are  psychological,  not  physical 
facts”  (p.  164). 

J.  Lewis,  in  his  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  says  of  the  “stories”  of  the  book  of  Kings  that 
“they  are  full  of  wonders  and  miracles,  like  most  folk¬ 
tales.  .  .  .  The  biographies  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  as 
full  of  legend  as  are  the  lives  of  St.  Francis,  and  there  is 
of  course  no  historical  verification  of  the  many  miracles” 
(p.  93;  italics  mine). 

“Of  course”!  Has  not  the  oracle  spoken?  What  be¬ 
lieving  dog,  therefore,  dare  wag  his  tongue?  By  such 
assured  ipse  dixit  is  not  the  matter  settled — offhand  and 
forever? 

Miracle  and  Science 

One  of  our  foregoing  citations  referred  us  particularly 
to  “the  supremacy  of  law  and  the  impossibility  of  its  vio¬ 
lation.”  Everything  is,  by  the  material  scientist,  con¬ 
ceived  as  actuated  by  the  operation  of  inherent  forces. 
There  are  certain  forces  intrinsically  connected  with  mat¬ 
ter,  and  these  work  always  according  to  their  own  meth- 
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ods.  Nothing  is  ever  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  No 
power  is  ever  arbitrarily  introduced  from  without.  No 
arbitrary  will  ever  set  other  forces  in  action.  Nature 
is  all-sufficient.  As  put  years  ago  by  that  scientist  and 
acute  thinker,  Dr.  A.  Winchell,  in  his  Reconciliation  of 
Science  and  Religion: 

"*The  scientist  sometimes  declares  that  the  admission 
of  divine  will,  divine  motive,  divine  providence,  is  the 
introduction  of  chaos  and  caprice.  All  things,  he  says 
move  forward  with  regularity  under  the  dominion  of  law. 
It  is  absurd  to  attribute  events  to  divine  agency,  when 
science  demonstrates  them  the  effects  of  the  forces  of  mat¬ 
ter,  acting  according  to  invariable  law”  (p.‘  131f ) . 

This  is  the  position  that  is  so  much  in  evidence  today. 
The  evolutionary  scientist  and  the  modernistic  theologian 
usually  take  this  position.  It  is  thus  set  forth  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  C.  Knudson  in  his  Present  Tendencies  of  Modern 
Thought  (1924) : 

“The  third  point  of  conflict  between  modern  science  and 
religion  is  found  in  the  idea  of  the  reign  of  law.  By  its 
stress  on  this  idea,  science  has  tended  to  discredit  the 
Biblical  miracles  and  to  destroy  faith  in  Providence  and 
in  answers  to  prayer.  There  was,  of  course,  in  the  ancient 
and  Christian  world  some  notion  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  But  people  of  that  day  had  no  conception  of  a 
fixed  system  of  natural  law.  Miracles  were  regarded  as 
not  uncommon  events  .  .  .  But  all  this  was  changed  with 
the  advent  of  modern  natural  science.  Law  and  necessity 
now  became  supreme.  Nature  was  erected  into  a  vast 
mechanical  system  operating  by  virtue  of  forces  resident 
within  itself.  These  forces  were  regarded  as  absolutely 
fixed  and  determined  by  law.  They  moved  with  unerring 
precision,  and  left  no  place  for  miracles  and  answers  to 
prayer.  If  such  events  actually  occurred,  they  were  due 
to  violations  of  natural  law,  to  direct  divine  interposi¬ 
tions.  And  with  the  progress  of  science  such  interposi¬ 
tions  were  less  and  less  needed  to  explain  the  known  facts 
of  life.  Hence  there  was  an  inevitable  tendency  to  dis¬ 
credit  all  reports  of  miracles,  whether  Biblical  or  extra- 
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Biblical,  and  to  see  in  nature  a  fixed  order  with  which 
no  will  can  interfere”  (p.  47f ) . 

As  a  sample  of  the  position  so  taken  we  instance  F.  L. 
Darrow.  In  his  book,  Miracles:  A  Modem  View,  he  is 
cited  as  saying:  “But  that  these  miracles  of  Jesus  have 
any  historical  basis  of  truth  whatever  is  denied,  both  by 
the  findings  of  Christian  scholarship  and  the  researches 
of  modern  science”  (p.  104). 

It  is  very  easy  for  one,  in  the  fancied  superiority  of  his 
own  unerring  judgment,  to  pronounce  miracles  unhis- 
torical  and  impossible.  Yet  such  dictum  is  not  necessarily 
true  because  of  its  confident  assertion.  The  historical 
testimony,  e.  g.,  to  the  miraculous  element  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  early  followers,  is  too  direct  and 
unwavering  to  be  set  aside  by  the  flourish  of  some  magic 
wand,  the  wag  of  some  disbelieving  tongue  or  the  scratch 
of  some  modern  pen.  We  will  very  likely  see  that  some  of 
the  over-confident  statements  (cited  during  the  course 
of  this  article)  to  the  non-historicity  or  non-possibility  of 
Biblical  miracles  are  in  themselves  rather  inane  and  scien¬ 
tifically  and  historically  baseless.  They  may  better  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  mere  contrary  opinion  than 
as  any  real  contribution  of  thought  or  fact. 

This  matter  of  miracles  we  are  to  discuss  at  some 
length.  So  much  depends  upon  it  that  it  seems  to  demand 
such  treatment.  For,  though  some  appear  not  to  realize 
it,  it  yet  is  a  matter,  not  of  passing  interest,  but  of  eternal 
moment. 

Man  is  lost.  If  lost,  he  needs  to  be  saved.  If  not  saved, 
he  must  inevitably  perish..  Yet  if  ever  saved,  such  saving 
is  no  result  of  things  left  to  take  their  own  course.  Sal¬ 
vation  is  something  that  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  divine  power  on  man’s  behalf.  And 
such  interposition,  being  wholly  apart  from  the  ordinary 
operation  of  natural  law  (so  termed),  would  be  nothing 
short  of  the  miraculous.  As  a  fact,  salvation  and  the 
miraculous  are  inextricably  bound  up  together. 

*  Christianity  purports  to  be  a  saving  religion.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  divinely  given.  It  makes  no  claims  to  being 
a  natural  development.  It  is  nowhere  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
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duct  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  human  mind.  True, 
it  is  a  religion  for  human  beings.  It  therefore  is  on  the 
human  plane  and  contains  human  elements.  Human 
agents  were  divinely  employed,  human  media  were  di¬ 
vinely  overruled  and  human  language  was  divinely  used 
to  set  forth  its  saving  truths.  Yet  though  thus  appearing 
in  human  dress,  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine  is  of  God. 
Even  as  our  LfOrd  said:  *'My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but 
his  that  sent  me”  (Jn.  7 :16). 

God  and  Miracles 

But  God  is  a  Being  so  infinitely  great  that  he  is  beyond 
being  fully  comprehended  by  the  human  mind.  Thus  Job, 
after  poetically  enumerating  certain  things  manifesting 
the  divine  greatness,  was  then  obliged  to  exclaim :  “Lo, 
these  are  parts  of  his  ways;  and  how  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  him !  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  un¬ 
derstand?”  (Job  26:14).  He  is  indeed  a  God  who  “doeth 
great  things,”  “great  things  past  finding  out;  yea,  and 
wonders  without  number”  (9:10). 

Such  a  Being  is  not  limited  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  nature.  Were  he  so,  we  could  hardly  esteem  him  God. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  usual  that  things  in  the  natural  realm 
proceed  along  their  ordinary  course  in  a  continuous  chain 
of  cause  and  effect.  But  God  is  certainly  as  capable  of 
altering  the  course  of  things  as  man  is  capable  of  altering 
the  course  of  a  stream,  turning  it  into  new  channels,  har¬ 
nessing  it  for  work  to  which  nature  had  not  put  it.  But 
as  thus  the  wisdom  and  will  of  man  are  potent  to  bring 
about  changes  in  nature  that  would  never  have  been 
effected  by  the  ordinary  working  of  natural  processes, 
so  God  is  all-potent  to  do  whatsoever  he  wills.  Should 
it  be  his  will  to  aid  his  creature  man  in  some  signal  way, 
to  protect  him  against  foes,  to  extricate  him  from  diffi¬ 
culty  or  danger,  to  encourage  his  mind  or  to  heal  his  body, 
this  surely  is  within  his  divine  jurisdiction.  To  think 
that  such  things  are  beyond  the  scope  of  his  possible  action 
is  ridiculous,  it  is  to  think  of  Him  as  finite. 

Then,  too,  if  there  is  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  God 
would  provide  a  way  of  release  therefrom,  he  is  fully 
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free  and  perfectly  competent  to  do  so.  Also  if  man  suffers, 
God  may  relieve  his  pain.  If  man  dies,  God  may  reinstate 
him  in  Life.  And  in  God’s  plan  of  salvation  all  such 
things  are  included.  For  we  read  of  a  time  coming  when 
God  will  “make  all  things  new”;  when  “there  shall  be 
no  more  death;  neither  sorrow  nor  crying;  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away”  (Rev.  21:4,  5). 

In  setting  in  motion  the  means  that  effectuate  such 
happy  results,  it  is  but  natural  to  think  of  the  Divine  Being 
as  working  in  a  divine  manner.  He  goes  beyond  things 
as  seen  in  nature.  He  provides  and  arranges  according 
to  the  desperateness  of  human  needs,  as  also  according 
to  the  dictates  of  divine  wisdom  and  the  wealth  of  divine 
resources.  Thus  certain  external  factors  enter,  coming 
into  the  stream  of  human  history  from  without.  And 
these  do  by  no  means  have  place  entirely  in  the  mental, 
moral  or  spiritual  realm.  Some  of  them  have  place  in 
the  distinctly  physical  realm.  Among  these  are  the  virgin 
birth  of  our  Savior,  his  physical  reanimation  after  death 
and  his  bodily  ascension  into  heaven.  These  and  other 
things  have  definite  part  in  the  redemptive  scheme.  And 
they  are  such  occurrences  as  we  are  accustomed  to  term 
miracles. 

But,  seemingly,  some  have  low  ideals  of  God’s  interest 
in  man,  or  restricted  ideas  of  his  possible  ways  of  work¬ 
ing.  So  bound  to  nature  are  they  that  they  cannot  rise 
above  the  action  of  laws  naturally  operative.  Anjrthing 
larger  than  this,  any  deeds  of  might  directly  attributable 
to  God’s  will,  his  love  and  power,  seem  outside  the  range 
of  their  limited  religious  apprehension.  Yet  in  actual  fact 
the  Divine  Being  is  not  thus  restricted.  He  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  action  of  nature’s  “resident  forces.”  He 
does  not,  of  course,  disdain  his  own  natural  laws.  Yet 
as  the  great  Law-maker,  he  is  greater  than  any  laws. 
That  his  infinite  resources  were  exhausted  in  his  setting 
the  machinery  of  nature  to  work  and  in  giving  laws  to 
matter  (or  for  matter),  is  a  rather  small-sized  idea. 
God  is  not  bound  down  and  hemmed  in  by  the  forces  of 
his  own  universe  any  more  than  a  landowner  is  restricted 
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by  the  notices  he  posts  against  trespassing  or  hunting 
on  his  property.  God  is  free.  It  is  his  prerogative  to  do 
in  his  own  world  whatsoever  his  wisdom  and  love  may 
dictate.  Should  these  dictate  the  sudden  quelling  of  a 
storm  for  the  sake  of  saving  certain  praying  mariners, 
it  is  within  his  right  and  power  to  do  so.  Should  it  be 
his  will  to  heal  the  ankle-bones  of  one  crippled  for  years, 
or  even  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life,  he  has  not  transgressed 
his  divine  rights.  Even  though  such  things  be  not  his 
usual  way  of  working,  even  though  they  be  decidedly 
wnusual,  yet  he  may  surely  do  such,  if  he  will..  Other¬ 
wise  he  would  indeed  be  a  very  restricted  Deity. 

Now,  when  one  speaks  of  all  things  everywhere  as  tak¬ 
ing  place  through  the  action  of  intrinsic  forces  and  in 
strict  accord  with  natural  law,  he  has  not  gone  very  far 
in  his  search  for  causation.  For  first,  he  would  have  to 
define  law,  what  it  is  as  existent  in  the  world  of  nature. 
And  here  he  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  law  with 
force,  or  with  so-called  inherent  energy.  Then  he  must 
tell  us  what  is  back  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of  law. 
For  ever5i;hing  must  have  a  cause,  a  fact  that  no  scientist 
would  be  likely  to  deny.  But  law  in  nature  is  not  a  cause. 
In  the  natural  world,  it  is  a  convenient,  but  not  over¬ 
exact,  term  used  to  express  certain  observable  sequences 
that  (supposedly,  at  least)  take  place  invariably  under 
certain  circumstances  or  conditions.  It  is  the  law  that 
these  things  do  so  take  place.  But  the  fact  of  their  so 
taking  place  is  not  the  cause  of  their  taking  place.  Some 
force,  energy,  power  or  effectual  ground  of  operation 
must  be  back  of  the  observed  phenomena.  What  is  the 
ground  of  this  force  that  so  operates?  What  gives  it  its 
power?  To  speak  of  “resident  forces”  is  but  to  guess. 
If  one  goes  no  farther  back  than  that,  he  but  admits  his 
helplessness  or  his  lack  of  thought.  If  forces  apparently 
resident,  are  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  occurrence  of 
certain  sequences,  then  said  forces  must  come  from  some¬ 
where.  Themselves  must  have  an  adequate  causation. 
And  if  we  go  back  far  enough,  we  are  inevitably  led  to 
the  idea  of  an  originating  cause  that  is  intelligent  and 
volitional. 
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We  know  that  the  human  will  can  set  in  motion  a  chain 
of  sequences  that  otherwise  would  never  have  come  about. 
In  so  doing  it  brings  about  desired  results  in  the  external 
world.  In  this  way  chasms  are  spanned,  rivers  are 
bridged,  hills  are  leveled,  depressions  are  filled,  mountains 
are  tunneled,  streams  are  damned,  vast  arid  regions  are 
irrigated  and  rendered  fertile.  So  cities  are  built,  houses 
and  factories  erected,  the  wheels  of  industry  revolve  and 
the  myriad  activities  of  modem  civilization  are  carried 
on.  In  such  things  the  mind  of  man  is  the  initiating  and 
directing  agency,  though  not  the  ultimate  cause.  For  “in 
the  case  of  finite  causality,  as  in  the  human  will,  every 
effect  external  to  the  mind  itself  must  be  reached  through 
instrumentalities.  In  most  cases,  the  final  determination 
does  not  reach  immediately  the  external  result  toward 
which  volition  is  ultimately  directed.”  But  it  puts  in 
operation  whatever  “muscular  movement  (is)  adapted  to 
serve”  toward  the  end  desired  (Winchell,  1.  c.,  p.  265). 

In  his  book  The  Dogma  of  Evolution,  Professor  L.  T. 
More,  the  physicist,  gives  us  the  following,  which  we  may 
use  as  illustrative.  “If  a  man  is  standing  still,  he  will 
remain  in  that  position  forever  according  to  the  laws  of 
physics  unless  he  is  constrained  to  move  by  some  external 
force.  But  it  is  a  common  experience  that  the  man  may, 
by  thought,  will  to  bend  his  knees;  his  muscles  contract 
and  he  moves.  The  physicist  can  find  no  external  cause 
for  this  motion  and  it  is,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a 
miracle,  transcending  the  laws  of  physics”  (p.  356). 

Man’s  will  is  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  affairs  of  earth. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  whole  inhabited  world  it 
starts  going,  and  keeps  going,  numberless  things  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  undone.  Some  of  the  things 
so  set  going  are  good.  Some  are  decidedly  bad.  But  that 
it  is  an  ever  active  power  wherever  man  finds  place  is 
a  fact  that  even  “the  modem  mind”  will  not  be  likely  to 
dispute. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
will,  may  interfere  with  the  otherwise  natural  and  un¬ 
disturbed  march  of  events  or  of  naturally  sequential 
effects.  There  thereby  result  effects  not  otherwise  obtain- 
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able.  Yet  man  may  do  this  without  the  infraction  of  any 
so-termed  law,  but  merely  by  a  pre-determined  volitional 
re-directing  of  forces  already  in  existence.  Certainly, 
then,  it  is  not  saying  very  much  to  assert  that  God  can 
do  at  least  as  much  as  can  man.  But,  further,  we  say 
(and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  disputing  our  statement) 
that  God  could  interpose  in  ways  much  more  effectual 
than  can  man  and  could  bring  about  results  humanly  im¬ 
possible.  The  so-called  “resident  forces,”  forces  that 
belong  to  the  material  realm,  do  not  bind  man’s  volition. 
He  may  will  a  palace  or  a  hencoop,  despite  the  “laws” 
of  gravitation,  of  abstraction  and  repulsion  and  so  on. 
And  God  could  will  the  coming  of  a  special  rainfall  (1  Kin. 
18:41-45),  the  cessation  of  a  tempest  (Mk.  4:39),  the 
giving  of  sight  to  one  born  blind  (Jn.  9:1-7),  the  healing 
of  one  lame  from  birth  (Acts  3:1-8),  the  imparting  of  life 
to  one  who  had  died  (Jn.  11 :38-44),  or  even  that  psycho¬ 
logical  phenomenon  known  as  the  new  birth  (Jn.  1:12, 
13;  3:3-6),  did  he  so  desire.  And  there  are  absolutely 
no  “laws”  connected  with  the  material  universe  that  could, 
or  would,  prevent  divine  interposition  in  such  ways.  The 
denial  of  such  interposition  results  from  a  subjective 
state,  a  pre-judgment  existing  in  minds  lacking  in  spirit¬ 
ual  perception. 

Miracles  and  History 

It  is  on  good  historical  evidence  that  we  believe  in  the 
miraculous.  Bible  history  relates  the  occurrence  of  what 
it  terms  works,  signs,  wonders  or  powers,  i.  e,,  miracles. 
That  this  Bible  history  is  reliable  in  its  pronouncements 
on  this  line  there  is  no  good  reason  to  dispute.  That 
the  recorded  events  did  not  occur  is  a  subjective  pro¬ 
nouncement.  And  surely  no  personal  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  rejecters  of  divine  revelation  can  be  taken  as  a 
canon  of  correct  judgment.  As  matter  of  historical  evi¬ 
dence  the  miraculous  occurrences  of  Holy  Writ  hold  good. 

The  performance  of  miracles  caused  a  tremendous  stir 
in  our  Lord’s  own  time  and  among  his  own  people.  The 
multitudes  saw,  they  talked  and  they  wondered.  And 
some  of  them  fully  believed — ^not  merely  that  the  miracles 
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had  been  wrought,  for  they  could  not  help  believing  that — 
but  that  the  miracle-worker  was  the  promised  Messiah 
and  the  saving  Son  of  God.  So,  a  little  later,  when  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  stood  before  that  immense  throng, 
he  was  speaking  to  many  who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  So  it  was  a  virtual  challenge  to  them  as 
regards  these  matters  when  he  said :  “Ye  men  of  Israel, 
hear  these  words;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  unto  you  by  powers  and  wonders  and  sign  which 
God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  even  as  ye  yourselves 
know”  (Acts  2:22). 

Yes!  “did  in  the  midst  of  you” — ^not  done  in  a  corner 
nor  yet  in  a  distant  land.  Yes!  “as  ye  yourselves  know” 
— a  matter  of  personal  knowledge.  And  because  it  was 
done  in  their  “midst”  and  was  something  which  they  did 
personally  “know,”  they  therefore,  three  thousand  of 
them,  went  yet  farther  and  accepted  him  as  the  resur¬ 
rected  Christ  and  their  Savior.  As  honest  men,  how  could 
they  have  done  otherwise? 

The  historical  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
said  to  have  culminated  in  this  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ.  To  deny  these  occurrences  is  to  deny  the 
effectiveness  of  his  redemptive  work.  And  outside  of 
that  redemptive  work  there  is  no  salvation.  Men  may 
wish  and  hope  and  dream  and  invent  till  their  hearts  cease 
to  beat.  But  there  is  nothing  findable  anywhere  that  is 
able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  sin,  nothing  to  cleanse 
the  heart  or  to  save  one  from  “the  wrath  to  come.”  This 
is  sure.  Men  may  talk  glibly  of  salvation  by  works  or 
by  character.  But  the  works  of  a  sinful  character  will 
save  no  one.  Only  as  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures  and  was  raised  the  third  day  according 
to  the  Scriptures  (1  Cor.  15:141f),  only  so  is  there  sal¬ 
vation.  If  ever  we  are  saved,  it  will  be  through  miracle. 

The  unbeliever  may  reject  a  miraculous  salvation  on 
the  authority  of  his  own  pre- judgment.  But  some  of  us, 
on  good,  sound,  unimpeachable  evidence,  have  accepted 
it.  We  know  it  saves  here.  And  we  have  full  confidence 
that  it  will  save  hereafter,  according  to  divine  promise. 
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THE  CONCEPTION  AND  LATEST  HISTORY  OF 
“OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY” 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDUARD  KOENIG, 

BONN,  GERMANY 

(Translated  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Hammer,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.) 

A  WHOLE  complex  of  important  problems  enters  into 
very  recent  discussions  of  “Old  Testament  Theology,”  in 
which  also  Walther  Eichrodt  expresses  his  opinions.^  It 
is  not  a  simple  matter  to  keep  these  problems  apart.  How¬ 
ever,  the  attempt  is  herewith  made. 

I.  In  the  discussions  referred  to  an  ominous  darkness 
hovers  over  the  conception  of  this  discipline.  The  term 
“Theology,”  contained  in  the  title,  is  not  correctly  inter¬ 
preted.  In  the  title  it  means  “religion  in  general.”  That 
presentation  of  the  religio-ethical  content  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Scriptures  which  is  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  “is  naturally  so  called,”  because  the  religio-ethical 
ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  doctrine  of  God  center 
in  theology.  Repeating  for  emphasis*  sake — “theology” 
in  that  sense  means  as  much  as  ‘‘religion.**  Vatke  already 
pointed  this  out  by  entitling  his  book:  “Die  biblische 
Theologie,  Band  I:  Die  Religion  des  Alten  Testaments** 
(1835).  Likewise  the  meaning  of  the  term  “theology” 
in  that  title  has  already  been  interpreted  in  my  book 
“Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments**  (1922,  3rd  and  4th 
edition,  1923). 

Since  this  book  has  been  ignored  in  the  more  recent 
discussions^*  I  must  repeat  my  view  here. 

Hence,  it  is  a  wrong  tendency  among  moderns  to  derive 
“a  dogmatic  character  of  this  discipline’*  from  the  term 
“theology.”  In  fact  in  recent  discussions  it  appeared  as 
though  this  discipline  is  “concerned  with  dogmas”  because 

^  In  his  article  “Hat  die  altteatamentliche  Theologie  nach  8elb~ 
etaendige  Bedeutning  in  der  alttestamentlichen  vnsaenachaft?"  (in 
ZATW,  1929,  page  83  flf.). 

2  E.  G.  Eichrodt  did  not  mention  it  in  the  article  referred  to. 
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of  its  designation  as  “theology.”  Many  moderns  define 
a  “theolog”  not  as  an  investigator  of  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gion,  but  as  a  blind  representative  of  dogmas.  Eichrodt, 
too,  speaks  acquiescingly  of  “the  just  claim  of  those  who 
demand  a  dognuUic  discipline  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion”  (page  89). 

In  defining  the  conception  “Old  Testament  theology” 
(in  paragraph  1  of  my  book) ,  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  view  which  Gabler  some  time  ago  (1787)  laid  for  the 
conception  of  this  discipline.  As  is  well  known,  he  wrote : 
*‘Est  theologia  biblica  e  genere  historico,  tradens,  quid 
scriptores  sacri  de  rebus  divinis  senserinV*  (etc.  in  Theo- 
logie  des  A,  T.,  page  4). 

I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  historical  character  of  this 
discipline  throughout  the  entire  arrangement  of  my  book. 
The  first  main  division  develops  the  “unique  position, 
origin  and  main  stages  in  the  communal  life  of  Israel’s 
legitimate  religion.”  The  second  main  division  deals  with 
“The  developmental  history  of  the  individual  factors  of 
the  true  religion  of  Israel.” 

Hence,  also,  the  separate  topics  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion  as  e.  g.,  “God’s  nature,  existence  and  revelation” 
are  portrayed  in  my  book  according  to  their  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  consecutive  literary 
productions  of  Israel.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to 
solve  the  scientific  problem  of  the  discipline  under  con¬ 
sideration.  On  the  other  hand,  what  advantage  is  there 
in  speaking  of  a  “cross  section”?  In  Eichrodt  (page  89) 
we  read  that  “the  Old  Testament  religion  is  concerned 
about  the  great  systematic  problem  of  the  cross  section 
by  which  the  vital  content®  of  the  religion  according  to 
its  inner  structure,  is  elucidated  and  recognized  in  its 
peculiarity  over  against  the  surrounding  religious  world.” 
That  the  presentation  must  be  made  from  a  comparative 
viewpoint  is  very  natural  considering  the  importance 
which  is  due  the  comparative  method  in  science  of  to-day. 
For  that  reason  I  have  emphasized  it  at  length  in  my 
book. 

3  What  does  this  mean?  Evidently  he  shares  in  the  frequent  con¬ 
fusion  between  ^‘religion*’  and  its  subjective  echo  ^‘religiosity.'* 
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II.  This  conception  of  “Old  Testament  theology”  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  Gabler,  has  also  been  presented,  for  instance, 
by  Georg  L#oronz  Bauer  in  his  **Theologie  des  A.  T.** 
(1796).  A  fairly  uninterrupted  portrayal  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stages  which  this  discipline  experienced  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  may  be  found  in  my  book  (page  3if.). 
Here  also  the  work  of  Hermann  Schultz  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  because,  from  a  truly  literary  viewpoint,  he  has 
produced  an  “Old  Testament  theology”^  in  the  right  suc¬ 
cession  to  Gabler.  Afterwards  some  began  to  publish 
books  which,  though  bearing  the  title  “Biblical  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  merely  give  a  presentation  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  periods,  i.  e.,  merely  a  history  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  such  as  is  also  included  in  the  first  main 
division  of  my  book,  which  characterizes  the  successive 
stages  of  the  true  religion  of  Israel  from  the  patriarchal 
religion  (paragraph  27)  to  the  religion  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  scribes  (paragraph  36). 

This  new  use  of  the  title  “Biblical  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament”  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Stade’s®  book, 
and  then  in  the  posthumous  lectures  by  Kautzsch  **Bibli~ 
sche  Theologie  des  A.  T.”  (1911),  in  which  incidentally 
the  history  of  Israel’s  religion  reaches  only  to  Malachi’s 
time.  The  systematic  presentation  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion  is  entirely  lacking  in  these  books.  In  my  book 
the  first  chapter  of  the  second  main  division  thus  early 
deals  with  the  following  instances  of  the  true  religion  of 
Israel,  namely,  origin  of  the  divine®  and  number  of  deities 
(paragraph  37) ;  Nature,  Being  and  revelation  of  God 
(paragraph  38) ;  the  impossibility  of  making  images  of 
God  {unabbildbarkeit,  paragraph  39) :  names  of  the  deity 
(paragraph  40ff.)  ;  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
deity  (paragraph  54)  in  which  the  modern  assertions 
about  the  moods  of  the  Old  Testament  deity  are  refuted ; 
Holiness,  Righteousness  and  Love  of  God  (paragraphs 

*  Fourth  edition,  1889.  Fifth  abridged  edition,  1896. 

Bernhard  Stade,  Biblische  Theologie  des  A.  T.  Vol.  1  and 
(1905)  vol.  II,  edited  by  Bertholet  (1911). 

« Comparing  the  Babylonian  epic  on  the  origin  of  the  world 
where  only  the  ninth  line  reads:  “Then  the  gods  were  created,** 
etc. 
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55-58)  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  (para¬ 
graphs  59,  60)  ;  Yahve’s  angel  (paragraph  61)  and  the 
angel  world  in  general  (paragraph  62)  and  the  later 
transcendentalization  of  the  conception  of  the  deity  (para¬ 
graph  63).  Enough,  however,  of  this  sample  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  my  book.  One  can  imagine  how  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  continued  in  the  other  chapters  of  the  second  main 
division  up  to  paragraph  95.^  All  this  is  lacking  in  the 
new  kind  of  “Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament” 
mentioned  above. 

Far  more  important  is  the  inner  change  apparent  in  the 
two  books  referred  to  and  in  all  modern  presentations  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  group.  They  are  all  enumerated  and 
characterized  in  my  book.  According  to  these  new  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  Old  Testament,  religion  develops  from  lower 
to  higher  {von  unten  nach  oben)  and  especially  out  of 
itself.  Even  Kautzsch,  e.  g.,  in  his  *‘Biblische  Theologie 
des  A.  T.”  (page  14)  views  the  patriarchs  as  servants  of 
a  fetish,  and  according  to  Stade  (paragraph  51)  they 
practiced  ancestor  worship.  Just  to  quote  one  sentence 
of  the  detailed  discussion  in  which  this  view  has  been 
tested  in  my  book  (pages  27-34),  I  adduce  the  following: 
Jacob’s  exclamation  in  Genesis  28:17  is  not  “how  terrible 
is  this  Stoner  He  rather  said:  “How  terrible  is  this 
placer  because  the  deity  from  heaven  was  revealed  in  this 
place.  Besides,  these  scholars  in  evaluating  Israel’s  reli¬ 
gion  do  not  proceed  from  the  uniqv£  phenomena  of  its 
religious  life  (e.  g.,  the  monolatry  and  the  imagelessness 
of  the  patriarchal  cult).  They  proceed  from  those  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Israel’s  religious  life  in  which,  according  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  sources,  transgressions  of  the  prophetic 
religion  are  evident.  Fortune  telling,  witchcraft,  idolatry, 
iconolatry,  etc.,  have  recently  been  called  “the  popular 
religion  of  Israel”  and  have  been  pushed  to  the  front.® 
The  prohibited  is  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  e.  g.,  Ma- 

7  This  book  contains  342  pages,  large  size,  price  9  marks. 

*  All  the  views  and  practices  included  in  it  and  the  newest 
hypothesis  about  the  so-called  ^‘popular  religion  of  Israel**  are 
enumerated  and  explained  in  paragraph  7  of  my  book. 
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nasse  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a  despiser  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion.® 

Nor  do  the  representatives  of  the  religious  Wellhau- 
senianism^®  proceed  from  the  epoch-maker  (which  was 
Abraham’s  position  in  the  history  of  religion  according  to 
the  whole  historical  consciousness  of  his  people)  although 
this  epoch-making  character  is  recognized  in  the  oldest 
sources  (Gen.  12: Iff.,  etc.).  Thus  the  deviation  of  these 
moderns  from  the  sources  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
following  example.  In  Kautzsch’s  book  (pp.  1-40)  not  a 
single  word  recalls  that  stage  of  the  patriarchal  religion  at 
which  Moses  might  connect.  Nay,  in  spite  of  the  sources 
in  which  the  God  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  reveals  Himself 
to  Moses  (Ex.  3  :lff.)  these  fathers  of  Israel  are  separated 
from  the  special  religious  history  of  Israel.  No  longer  is 
the  patriarchal  religion  spoken  of  as  the  first  stage  of  the 
particular  religion  of  Israel. 

In  those  books  the  content  of  the  sources  is  ignored  in 
the  structure  of  the  history  of  Israel’s  religion.  Why? 
Because  these  sources  are  denied  authority. 

III.  Since  this  characteristic  is  fundamental  in  the 
modern  presentation  of  the  history  of  Israel’s  religion, 
it  is  necessary  to  weave  in  an  investigation  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  historical  books  which  Israel  has  written 
concerning  its  oldest  period.  In  the  following  sentences 
I  have  condensed  my  opinion  on  the  evaluation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  historical  records.  Usually  deficiencies  are 
now  ascribed  to  them  which  they  do  not  contain.  They 
possess  merits  or  marks  of  authenticity  which  are  quite 
generally  overlooked.  This,  my  view,  is  based  on  the 
following  series  of  facts.  By  this  process  of  proofs  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  entirely  separate  the  refutation  of  the 
objections  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  historical 
records  from  the  evidences  of  their  valuable  features. 
Refutation  and  positive  proof  will  naturally  be  presented 
in  one  uniform  process  of  investigation. 

®  (Compare  paragraph  30:4  and  page  23  in  my  book! 

Compare  my  autobiography  entitled  **Der  doppelte  Wellhau- 
enianiamua  im  Lichte  meiner  Quellenforachungenf*  1927.  Bertells- 
mann  in  Guetersbok. 
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1.  The  first  deficiency  because  of  which  all  authority 
is  now  simply  denied  to  a  main  portion  of  the  old  Hebrew 
historical  books  is  this,  that  the  reports  of  Israel’s  begin¬ 
nings  are  supposedly  constructed  from  totally  corroded 
materials.  But  those  who  raise  this  objection  have  over¬ 
looked  many  instances  which  I  have  observed  in  investi¬ 
gating  this  matter  from  all  sides. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Biblical  account  of  Israel’s  be¬ 
ginnings,  viz.,  about  the  first  patriarch,  rests  on  mere 
verbal  tradition !  Then  we  must  remember  what  the  power 
of  memory  has  accomplished  among  generations  outside 
of  Israel  who  were  ignorant  of  written  records,  e.  g.,  it 
has  produced  the  Indian  poetical  record,  the  Rigveda, 
containing  1,017  hymns.  Then  we  must  further  note  what 
the  power  of  memory  has  accomplished  in  Israel  itself. 
Without  a  doubt  it  was  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
pre-Mosaic  and  the  Mosaic  period.  How  natural  it  would 
have  been  had  the  glory  which  Moses  acquired  as  the 
mediator  during  Israel’s  liberation  from  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  religio-ethical 
principles  of  the  people,  if  these  things  had  enticed  later 
generations  to  date  Israel’s  beginnings  from  Moses’  time. 
But  all  the  splendor  of  the  Mosaic  epoch  as  the  adolescent 
period  (Hos.  11:1)  of  the  Israelitish  people,  did  not  eclipse 
the  light  from  pre-Mosaic  days  that  sheds  its  rays  into 
Israel’s  memory.  The  dawn  of  the  morn  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  because  of  the  brilliant  noonday  sun.  This  peculiar 
fact  ignored  by  all  later  scholars  of  Israelitish  history, 
is  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  Israel’s  historical  conscious¬ 
ness  could  not  have  been  so  poorly  established  as  is  claimed 
in  our  day  by  the  prevalent  tendency  of  those  who  present 
Israelitish  history.” 

But  the  extreme  possibility  adopted  in  our  supposition, 
that  the  Israelites  in  the  first  centuries  of  their  existence 
had  lacked  the  art  of  writing,  is  by  no  means  certain. 
The  laws  of  Hammurabi  (page  128)  demand  the  execution 
of  a  marriage  contract  for  every  marriage.  Also  many 

E.  G.  Stade,  Geaehiehte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  I,  page  9,  be¬ 
lieves  the  beginning  of  this  history  to  be  found  “in  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy.” 
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sections  (parag.  151,  171,  etc.)  speak  of  business  con¬ 
tracts.  This  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  writing  among 
the  people,  as  does  also  the  public  exhibition  of  the  law. 
How  small  the  possibility  therefore,  that  Abraham,  com¬ 
ing  from  southern  Babylonia  (Gen.  11:28)^^  should  not 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  writing!  But  no  uncer¬ 
tain  presuppositions  are  necessary  to  establish  the  essen¬ 
tial  reliability  of  the  accounts  of  Israel  concerning  its 
beginnings.  The  essential  trustworthiness  of  those  Bib¬ 
lical  accounts  is  already  proven  by  the  fact  mentioned 
that  Israel  distinguished  a  pre-Mosaic  period  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  In  addition,  the  people  of  Israel  by  many 
indications  possessed  a  vital  interest  m  cultivating  its 
reminiscences. 

Generally,  however,  the  question  whether  or  not  ancient 
Israel  preserved  a  keen  interest  in  keeping  its  memories 
is  never  raised  by  later  writers  on  Israelitish  history, 
because  they  are  rather  inclined  to  search  for  those  parts 
of  the  records  which  might  argue  against  their  reliability. 
But  if  this  question  is  once  raised  then  whole  groups  of 
materials  become  patent  which  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

In  the  first  place,  Israel  of  old  was  minded  to  use  ex¬ 
ternal  aids  for  its  reminiscence.  Think,  for  instance, 
of  the  altars  built  by  the  patriarchs,  the  wells  they  dug, 
the  trees  they  planted  (Gen.  12:7ff. ;  21:33)  !  Or  who 
would  forget  the  field  purchased  by  Abraham  (23:17ff.)  ? 
Especially  important  is  the  **witness-caim**  (31 :47) ,  be¬ 
cause  its  designation  emphasizes  the  fact  that  those  an¬ 
cients  already  possessed  the  consciousness  of  the  purpose 
of  those  arrangements.  Nor  let  us  forget  the  institution 
for  bequeathing  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Pessah 
(Ex.  13:14-16) ! 

Secondly,  the  same  interest  in  cultivating  historical 
reminiscences  is  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  by  many  traces 
Israel  maintained  a  watchful  eye  for  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  history  and  recorded  them.  It  is  surprising  to 

Compare  the  discussion  on  the  location  of  Ur  in  **Die  Genesis, 
eingeleitet,  uebersetzt  und  erklaert"  (1925). 
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find  the  reference  that  Philistines  (not  all!)  went  out 
(Gen.  10:14)  from  the  Kasluchim  (east  of  the  Nile-delta) 
or  those  instances  where  Israel’s  historical  books  record 
the  change  in  the  names  of  cities,  etc.  “Bela  which  is 
(at  present)  Zoar”  (14:2)  is  the  first  of  these  instances. 

I  have  collected  long  series  of  these.^® 

Thirdly,  perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  the  historical 
interest  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  the  employing  of  the 
oldest  writings  now  lost!  Two  of  the  historical  books 
quoted  and  referring  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Israel  are : 
“the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jahve”  (Num.  21:14)  which 
wars  the  unseen  leader  of  Israel  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion**,  and  “the  book  of  the  upright”  (Joshua  10:13 
etc) ,  a  poetical  anthology  of  the  events  and  heroic  deeds 
intended  to  vitally  preserve  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ideal¬ 
istic  Israelite. 

By  these  citations  the  first  deficiency,  on  account  of 
which  Israel’s  historical  records  of  its  beginnings  are 
considered  subordinate  to  the  accounts  of  other  nations, 
is  proven  to  rest  on  superficial  observation.  These  an¬ 
cient  matejrials  discernible  also  in  indirect  citations^® 
should  have  been  diligently  searched.*® 

2.  The  next  objection  raised  against  the  value  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  historical  records  of  its  earliest  period  must  be 
closely  observed.  It  is  claimed  that  this  historical  record 
is  of  minor  importance  because  the  “historical  works  in 
the  Pentateuch”,*^  alleged  to  be  “composed”  during  the 
9th  and  8th  centuries,  only  bears  witness  of  its  own  date 
of  origin.  Hence,  lately  one  reads  the  sentence :  “Abra¬ 
ham’s  religion  in  reality  is  the  religion  of  myth-narrators 
who  ascribed  their  myths  to  Abraham.”** 

In  my  commentary  an  Genesis,  2nd  edition  (1925),  page  87-89. 

1^  Compare  Joshua  5:14:  am  here  as  the  captain  of  the  host 

of  the  Eternal.” 

13  Jacob’s  farewell  words  to  his  sons  (Gen.  49:3  ff.),  etc. 

13  What  a  pleasing  contrast  the  proven  interest  of  Israel  as 
against  ”the  lack  of  historical  sense  i>eculiar  to  the  Indians.” 
(Tischel  in  **Die  Kultur  der  Segenuwrt,**  I,  VII,  page  179.) 

17  A  criticism  of  this  widely  prevalent  dating  and  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  found  in  my  Commentary  on  Genesis  (1925),  p.  56  ff. 

13  Gunkel  in  his  Genesis  kommentar  (1910-1921),  page  L^XIX. 
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But  what  is  the  relation  of  the  facts  to  this  assertion? 
The  peculiarity  of  the  patriarchal  religion  as  reflected  in 
all  sources  is  already  sufficiently  shown  in  the  following 
characteristics,  viz.,  in  the  particular  names  of  God  (“the 
almighty  God”  17:lfF.,  “the  Awe  of  Jacob,”  31:42,  53, 
“Jacob’s  Mighty  One”  49:24f.)  ;  in  the  few  covenantal  re¬ 
quirements  (17: Iff.)  and  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  cove¬ 
nantal  promises  (12:1-3),  in  the  simplicity  of  the  places 
of  worship,  consisting  only  of  an  altar,  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  priests ;  in  the  few  kinds  of  sacrifices  (burnt 
offering  and  sin  offering)  and  in  the  lack  of  festival  days. 
The  patriarchal  religion  with  which  we  meet  in  the  sources 
is  differentiated  throughout  from  the  later  forms  of  the 
Mosaic-prophetic  religion.^*  Hence,  the  modern  dogma 
(quoted  in  Gunkel’s  words)  that  the  patriarchal  religion 
is  only  a  reflex  of  a  later  form  of  the  true  religion  of 
Israel  projected  into  the  past — this  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  sources,  but  is  grasped  out  of  the  air. 
More  clearly — ^this  modem  hypothesis  is  only  the  result 
of  a  subjective  presupposition  that  there  coidd  not  have 
been  a  patriarchal  religion  as  the  first  stage  in  the  true 
religion  of  Israel. 

3.  A  third  deficiency  in  Israel’s  historical  records  is 
alleged  to  be  their  harmonizing  tendency.  This  is  the 
objection  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives 
of  modem  historians  of  Israel.  He  says:  “Biblical  his¬ 
tory  is  harmonistic,  the  historico-critical  only  seeks 
truth.”=*"  What  profound  self-reliance!  Here  also  the 
old  proverb  “lies  have  short  legs,”  proved  its  truth.  This 
claim  that  Biblical  history  is  harmonistic,  simply  fails 
to  recognize  the  true  state  of  affairs.  By  way  of  example : 
according  to  12:1,  etc.,  Abraham  was  first  called  to  his 
peculiar  relation  to  God  in  Charran;  but  according  to 
15:7  (Neh.  9:7)  this  already  occurred  in  Ur  of  Chaldee. 
In  the  old  records  these  diversities  naturally  arose  and 
remained  in  their  transmission  in  the  individual  tribes 


The  detailed  evidence  may  be  found  in  ^‘Geschichte  der  alt- 
testamentlichen  Religion,  kritisch  dorgeetelW*  (3rd  edition,  1924), 
page  157  ft. 

20  Stade,  Gesehichte  dee  Volkea  Israel,  vol.  I,  page  11. 
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(mainly  Ephraim  and  Judah).  The  same  devout  effort 
was  put  forth  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
fathers*  inheritance,  e.  g.,  as  may  be  observed  in  Egypt 
where  everything  was  faithfully  preserved  that  the  an¬ 
cestors  had  once  believed,  together  with  all  that  later 
generations  added.**^  Or  it  was  done  according  to  the 
fashion  of  Herodotus  (VII,  152)  who  confesses:  “I  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  relate  everything  what  one  hears  told.** 
At  any  rate,  this  quality  of  IsraeFs  historical  books  can 
only  increase  their  value. 

4.  Viewing  the  characteristic  quality  of  IsraeFs  his¬ 
torical  books  just  referred  to,  leads  us  directly  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fourth  objection  recently  raised  quite 
frequently  against  these  narrators.  It  has  almost  become 
a  “winged  word.**  Or  who  should  not  have  heard  the 
saying  that  the  Israelitish  narrators  “painted**  their  pic¬ 
tures  “on  a  golden  background**? 

This  is  false  for  this  reason  alone  (as  has  been  shown) 
that  they  did  not  “overcolor**  a  few  nuances  of  received 
models.  Something  frequently  claimed  today.  But  then 
the  exact  opposite  of  their  alleged  painting  on  a  golden 
background  may  be  established  in  regard  to  IsraeFs  his¬ 
torical  books.  One  especially  characteristic  feature  of 
their  method  is  this  that  they  never  flattered,  and  they 
never  remained  silent  on  the  faults  even  of  personalities 
who  in  other  respects  were  acknowledged  as  peculiarly 
meritorious  men.  In  the  story  of  Moses  the  remark  is 
frequently  made  that  he  at  one  time  displayed  a  weak 
faith  (Num.  20:llff.,  etc.).  Thus  many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  recent  talk  of  Biblical 
narrators  painting  on  a  “golden  background**  is  merely 
covert  calumny.  From  all  these  evidences  at  hand,  permit 
me  to  point  out  this  fact,  that  no  nation  of  antiquity 
was  ever  reproached  so  often  by  its  historians  (Ex.  16 :2, 
etc.)  as  the  people  of  Israel.  Thus  also  with  regard  to 
impartial  justice  or  objectivity  of  opinion  the  Hebrew  his¬ 
torical  writings  aimed  at  the  ideal. 

Alfred  Wiedemann,  Die  Toten  und  ihre  Reiehe  ipi  Glauben  der 
alien  Aegypter,  page  9. 
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4.  Since  the  widely  prevailing  prejudice  against  the 
value  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  historical  records  has  been 
discovered  to  be  baseless,  it  is  especially  unjustified  as 
regards  their  chief  content,  the  common  parts  of  their 
trend.  Or  have  we  forgotten  what  Lessing^^*  said  about 
Latin  and  Greek  historians?  Rewrote:  “If  Livius  and 
Polybius  and  Tacitus  were  to  relate  the  same  event,  or  the 
same  battle,  or  the  same  siege,  each  with  such  different 
circumstances  that  the  circumstances  of  the  one  belie 
those  of  the  other, — ^has  the  event  itself  on  which  they 
agree,  ever  been  denied?”  Long  ago,^^  e.  g.,  I  have  added 
this :  although  Livius  and  Polybius  disagree  as  to  the  pass 
over  which  Hannibal  led  his  army  toward  Italy,  this  at 
least  remains  true,  that  the  great  Carthaginian  passed 
over  the  Alps  with  his  army  and  brought  terror  to  Rome. 
Now,  if  this  same  rule  usually  applies  to  the  exposition  of 
historical  books,  how  very  unjust  it  then  is  not  to  follow 
it  in  evaluating  the  ancient  Hebrew  historical  books! 
And  so  the  quietly  flowing  subcurrents  are  more  important 
in  their  great  flow  than  the  turbulency  most  natural  on 
the  surface. 

To  the  common  elements  in  the  historical  sources  of 
Israel  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  nation’s  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  was  called  in  a  definite  period  to  foster 
a  peculiar  religion.  That  Abraham  s'tood  in  a  specific 
relation  to  the  world-God,  called  to  be  the  first  citizen 
of  a  new  kingdom  of  God,  this  resounds  in  all  parts  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  records.  Ancient  Israel’s  poetry  and 
prose  speak  of  it  with  rejoicing.  The  source  which  I 
regard  as  the  oldest’^^  designates  the  first  patriarch  as  a 
nabi  (20:7),  and  gives  him  the  rank  of  a  prophet.  The 
Jahvistic  source  in  the  Pentateuch  which  many  regard 
as  the  oldest,  speaks  explicitly  of  Abraham’s  call  as  the 
first  member  of  a  human  group  through  whose  media¬ 
tions  all  generations  on  earth  are  to  be  blessed  with  great 
goods  (12:1-3).  Thus,  by  the  critical  rule  by  which  the 

22  Lessing’s  works  in  Reclam-Ausga^e,  vol.  VI,  page  230  if. 

Die  Cfeneeis  eingeleited,  ubersetzt  und  erklaert  (1926),  page 
83  f. 

In  Genesis  kommentar  (1926),  page  66-66. 
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common  parts  of  the  sources  merit  confidence  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  GunkeFs  claim  cited  above  (3  :b)  that  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Abraham  as  received  in  all  sources  is  a  religion 
of  myth  promoters, — ^this  claim  is  shown  to  be  an  unscien¬ 
tific  hypothesis. 

Here  I  may  justly  conclude.  In  view  of  the  proofs 
offered  above,  it  has  become  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
change  introduced  in  our  day  in  the  discipline,  “Old  Testa¬ 
ment  theology”  la/:ks  justification  because  it  does  not  rest 
on  a  methodical  investigation  of  the  sources.  Such  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  sources  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  course  of  history  of  the  legitimate  religion  of  Israel 
was  essentially  as  the  sources  unanimously  testify.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  content  of  “Old  Testament  theology”  must 
remain  as  it  is  reproduced  from  the  sources  in  my  book, 
the  only  “Old  Testament  theology”  written  in  our  day.’*® 

But  the  facts  contradicting  the  evolutionary  view  (containing 
a  side  shoot  of  this  modern  change  of  *‘01d  Testament  theology**), 
this  has  recently  appeared  in  my  “Die  Wahrheit  der  altteatament- 
lichen  Religion**  (1929,  Bertelsmann). 
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The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia. 
Revised  Edition,  1929.  The  Howard-Severance  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  5  Vols.  Quarto,  more  than  700  pp. 
to  the  Vol.  15  Maps,  2,000  illustrations,  356  pp.  of 
Index.  Cloth,  Half  Morocco. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  of  one  who 
uses  an  Encyclopaedia  much  is  the  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work;  printed  in  clear  type  on  opaque  paper,  with 
illustrations  that  really  illustrate,  made  into  volumes  of 
convenient  size  and  so  bound  as  to  lie  open  at  any  page, 
and  finally  with  Indexes  which  make  accessible  imme¬ 
diately  everything  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  In  all  these  re¬ 
spects  this  Encyclopaedia  delights  at  once.  In  mechanical 
execution  it  stands  easily  first  among  such  works  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Among  all  the  illustrative  features  referred  to,  one 
full  page  plate  of  pottery  gives  an  absolute  preeminence ; 
it  presents  selected  examples  which  exactly  illustrate  the 
newest  of  the  historical  sciences.  Pottery  Chronology  of 
Palestine.  The  Plate  and  the  Key  to  it  are  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Albright,  one  of  the  foremost  experts  in  Palestine  pot¬ 
tery,  which  is  the  final  test  and  attestation  of  Bible  His¬ 
tory  recovered  in  that  land. 

Now  looking  into  the  contents  of  the  book  we  find  it 
a  veritable  treasure  house.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  America  and  Great  Britain, 
and  Europe,  and  the  Orient,  and  the  far  off  Australian 
continent  here  set  before  us  the  latest  and  best  Biblical 
Scholarship. 

The  greatest  need  in  Biblical  discussions  today  is  that 
perennial  lack,  the  need  of  definition,  that  each  disputant 
may  know  exactly  what  his  opponent  really  believes  and 
what  he  can  say  to  sustain  his  views.  This  Encyclopaedia 
is  frankly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  response  to  that 
demand  from  the  conservative  standpoint.  Originally 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  James  Orr  and  his 
able  corps  of  Associated  Editors,  it  is  now  Revised  to 
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bring  it  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
the  demands  which  discussions  of  “the  present  truth” 
make  imperative.  In  addition  to  hundreds  of  minor  revi¬ 
sions,  the  Revisers*  Preface  mentions  the  following  great 
changes  or  additions: — 

“Since  the  first  edition,  further  researches  have  added 
greatly  to  our  conception  of  the  Empire  of  the  HIT- 
TITES;  and  the  painstaking  labors  of  German  philolo¬ 
gists  have  turned  our  minds  away  from  the  military  glory 
to  the  strange  development  of  the  civilization  and  litera¬ 
ture.  A  scientific  chronology  of  POTTERY  has  disclosed 
the  culture  of  both  Canaanite  and  Israelite  Palestine.  The 
researches  of  Vincent,  Albright,  and  Garstang  have  made 
the  early  civilization  of  the  JORDAN  VALLEY  an  open 
book.  The  work  at  Jericho,  begun  by  Sellin  and  Wat- 
zinger,  is  slowly  revealing  the  history  there.  BETHEL 
and  SHILOH  have  given  us  some  glimpses  into  the  story 
of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  and  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  land.  The  tragic  narrative  of  the  CITIES 
of  the  PLAIN,  subjected  to  the  most  searching  scientific 
tests,  is  now  corroborated  at  every  point ;  and  the  location 
of  those  cities  definitely  fixed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  OPHEL  gives  us  the  secrets  of  the  Jebusite 
castle  and  the  Zion  of  David’s  day ;  GIBEAH  of  Saul,  the 
“house”  of  Israel’s  first  king;  BETH-SHEAN,  the  temple 
of  Ashtaroth  in  which  the  trophies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  hung ;  and  MEGIDDO,  the  Gibraltar  of  “the  Bridge 
of  Nations.”  CAPERNAUM  has  shown  us  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  very  synagogue  in  which  our  Lord  preached ; 
KIRJATH-SEPHER  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  Conquest  and  the  cultural  DATE  of  the  EXODUS. 
And  now  UR  of  CHALDEES  amazes  with  its  revelations. 
In  all  this,  wherever  Biblical  history  is  definitely  touched, 
it  is  corroborated. 

’’Besides  the  revision  of  this  long  list  of  articles  on 
archaeological  subjects,  some  other  articles  of  the  first 
edition  have  been  found  to  be  inadequate  and  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  them  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  the  Editors  and  Publisher.  Alternative  views 
also  have  been  presented  on  still  other  subjects,  and  thus 
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a  number  of  new  contributors  have  been  added  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  list  in  former  editions.” 

The  Editors  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  take  great  pleasure 
in  commending  to  every  pastor,  Bible  Class  leader,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Religious  Education  and  private  student  of  the 
Bible,  whatever  may  be  his  own  views,  this  presentation 
of  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  Bible. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary,  Daniel. 

By  Professor  James  A.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Scribner’s.  Pp.  XXXII  and  488.  $4.50. 

This,  the  latest  volume  of  this  series,  might,  in  pains¬ 
taking  scholarship,  have  first  place.  For  this  most  difficult 
of  all  critical  tasks  no  one  could  have  been  chosen  who 
better  represents  the  unprejudiced  spirit  supposed  to  be 
essential.  Indeed,  one  sometimes  wonders,  in  perusing 
the  pages  of  minute  critical  balancing  of  evidence  whether 
in  his  hyper-conscientiousness  in  maintaining  the  attitude 
of  a  neutral  judge,  he  is  not  restrained  from  advocating 
any  cause  however  forcible  it  may  be. 

In  the  citation  of  every  scrap  of  evidence  pro  and  con 
on  every  question  raised,  the  book  will  be  a  classic  to  the 
end  of  critical  discussion.  Of  every  scrap  of  literature 
ancient  and  modern,  it  may  be  said,  “If  it  bears  on  Daniel, 
Montgomery  has  it.”  Even  the  indexes,  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  and  philological,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  all  here. 

To  discuss  the  views  presented  would  require  to  write 
another  volume  on  Daniel;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
author  follows  in  the  main,  not  the  most  extreme  critical 
view  of  Daniel,  but  far  from  the  claim  which  the  book  of 
Daniel  sets  forth  for  itself.  But  the  sweet  spirit  of  the 
author  and  his  lack  of  dogmatism  will  be  pleasing  even 
to  those  who  cannot  agree  with  the  critical  position  he 
holds.  Indeed,  if  one  thing  the  book  lacks  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  that  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have 
had  less  of  tight-rope  balancing  of  critical  evidence  and 
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more  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished 
scholar.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Social  Gospel.  By  Professor  Ches¬ 
ter  Charlton  McCown.  Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York  and  London.  1929.  Pp.  XXXII  and  394. 

As  a  work  of  the  literature  of  Biblical  Criticism,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  that  has  come  from  the 
press  in  recent  years.  In  its  breadth  of  learning  ancient 
and  modern,  its  thoughtfulness,  its  manifest  desire  to  be 
impartial  in  the  consideration  of  various  views,  it  is  un¬ 
usually  satisfactory.  The  impartiality  he  sometimes  with¬ 
draws,  when  alluding  to  “Capitalism”  and  “Orthodoxy.” 
For  every  man  “sweet  charity”  has  a  horizon.  The  extent 
of  information  which  the  book  contains  on  sociological 
conditions  in  Bible  Lands  in  ancient  times  is  amazing; 
if  sometimes,  as  in  the  estimate  of  Democracy  in  ancient 
Egypt,  he  seems  to  err  somewhat,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder.  Even  for  those  who  may  not  agree  with  the 
views  presented,  this  is  a  most  instructive  and  thought- 
provoking  book. 

Consideration  of  the  argument  of  the  book  and  the 
conclusion  reached  at  once  brings  into  view  certain  funda¬ 
mental  differences  of  presupposition  and  so  of  conclusion. 
The  Title  of  the  book  is  perhaps  more  exact  than  the 
author  meant  it  to  be ;  the  “Genesis  of  the  Social  Gospel,” 
is  about  as  far  as  the  book  reaches ;  nearly  the  whole  book 
is  given  up  to  the  “Genesis”  in  heredity  and  environment, 
and  only  a  few  pages  at  the  last  to  the  actual  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  “Social  Gospel,”  and  very  little  is  adduced 
from  the  actual  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  subject,  and  no 
very  definite  statement  of  what  the  author  considers  to 
have  been  the  social  Gospel.  The  sum  of  it  all  seems  to 
be  that  rich  and  poor  should  learn  to  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  unity — which  is  not  very  illuminating. 

Three  things  mark  the  discussions  all  the  way  through : 
I.  He  rejects  the  Pauline  theology  altogether  as  being 
out  of  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  Master ;  and  neces¬ 
sarily  also,  to  be  consistent,  rejects  the  Gospel  according 
to  John  as  a  “Christian”  development  of  Christ’s  teach- 
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ings.  In  the  Synoptics,  he  also  rejects  everything  trou¬ 
blesome. 

II.  While  explicitly  repudiating  economic  and  political 
determinism,  he  yet,  in  the  whole  argument,  assumes  that 
environment  and  heredity  not  only  make  every  man,  but 
made  Jesus  also ;  so  that  he  brought  nothing  to  his  career 
that  every  man  does  not  bring. 

III.  It  will  not  be  surprising  now  to  add  that  he  over¬ 

looks  the  greatest  element  in  our  Lord’s  career,  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  Only  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  are  con¬ 
sidered,  his  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish  is  not 
mentioned.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Nabonidus  and  Belshazzar.  By  Raymond  Philip  Dough¬ 
erty,  William  M.  Lafflin  Professor  of  Assyriology  and 
Babylonian  Literature,  and  Curator  of  the  Babylonian 
Collection,  Yale  University.  Yale  University  Press, 
1929.  Pp.  Small  quarto,  216.  $3.00. 

This  monograph  is  Vol.  15  of  the  Yale  Oriental  Series. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  discussion  of  the  questions  at 
issue;  as  the  original  sources  in  both  transliteration  and 
translation  are  given  fully,  the  book  becomes  a  complete 
source  book  for  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  materials.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any¬ 
thing  any  one  could  desire  on  this  subject  that  is  not 
given  here. 

On  the  difficult  historical  material  discussed,  the  cau¬ 
tion,  the  accuracy,  and  the  logical  acumen  of  the  author 
is  most  satisfactory.  Some  subsidiary  questions,  like  the 
strange  absence  of  Nabonidus  in  Tema,  because  of  the 
absence  of  inscriptional  material,  are  speculative;  such 
he  discusses  fully,  but  always  as  speculative  questions 
only  to  be  yet  decided,  when  further  cuneiform  material 
shall  come  to  light. 

The  conclusions  reached  concerning  the  Biblical  account 
of  Belshazzar  and  the  taking  of  Babylon  are  most  reassur¬ 
ing  to  Biblical  students.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Biblical  books  are  themselves  archaeological 
material  of  the  first  rank.  Dr.  Dougherty’s  flat  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Maccabean  date  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel 
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is  “discredited,”  will  be  aggravating  to  some  critics, 
though  in  this  he  follows  Montgomery  in  his  recent  great 
work  on  Daniel.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  “A  narra¬ 
tive  characterized  by  such  an  accurate  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  as  Daniel  5  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  much  nearer 
in  time  to  the  reliable  documents  which  belong  to  the 
general  epoch  with  which  it  deals,”  he  brings  into  view 
a  fundamental  principle  of  historical  and  archaeological 
science  which  is  bound  to  rule  more  and  more  in  such 
critical  questions  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be 
purely  literary:  this  namely.  That  historical  records  of 
such  accurate  detail  as  can  be  dug  up  out  of  the  ground 
cannot  be  prepared  except  from  documents  fairly  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  events  recorded.  m.  G.  Kyle. 

Faith  in  God  and  Its  Christian  Consummation.  By 

D.  M.  Baillie,  M.  A.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  1927. 

Pp.  314.  Cloth.  $3.25. 

Mr.  Baillie’s  work  shows  wide  research  and  the  patience 
and  insight  of  a  truly  scientific,  yet  devotional  spirit. 

Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  for  He  is  always  beforehand 
with  us  in  the  development  of  spiritual  life;  but  faith  is 
also  an  act  and  attitude  of  man.  Mr.  Baillie  is  concerned 
with  faith  principally  in  its  human  aspect,  and  seeks  to 
discover  its  origin  and  consummation.  However  it  may 
seem  to  be  called  forth  by  authority  and  reason,  it  does 
not  originate  in  these  for  it  is  presupposed  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  one  and  the  acceptance  of  the  other.  Faith 
cannot  be  based  upon  religious  experience,  for  it  is  re¬ 
ligious  experience.  Nor  can  it  be  traced  to  the  bare  will- 
to-believe,  for  it  belongs  in  the  realm  of  the  will’s  moti¬ 
vation.  The  author  finds  faith  implicit  in  man’s  moral 
consciousness :  it  is  insight,  a  conviction,  a  trust,  a  sense 
of  absolute  value,  which  implies  absolute  Reality,  absolute 
Goodness,  at  the  heart  of  the  universe. 

This  germ  of  faith  is  quickened  into  its  highest  activity 
by  the  Christian  message,  whose  pre-eminent  function  it 
is  to  bring  us  into  living  contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Supreme  Believer  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Revealer.  In 
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union  with  Him,  Christian  faith,  in  the  distinct  sense  of 
the  term,  is  both  created  and  consummated. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

Sacraments.  By  A.  L.  Lilley,  Canon  Residentiary,  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  Prelector  of  Hereford.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  1929.  Pp.  159.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  book  seems  to  be  that  Theology 
is  not  the  master,  but  the  servant,  of  the  spiritual  house¬ 
hold.  Its  function  is  not  to  dominate, — ^to  confine  religion 
to  the  severities  of  a  rigidly  fixed  system, — ^but  rather  to 
spiritualize  religion:  to  interpret  its  literature  and  ex¬ 
perience,  to  check  erroneous  tendencies,  to  liberate  the 
nobler  impulses  of  the  soul  and  to  lead  into  ampler  life. 
The  author  reveals  this  lofty  service  of  Theology  as  he 
traces  the  development  of  Sacramental  Doctrine  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  most  decisive  periods.  He  surveys  broad  fields 
without  losing  himself  in  a  multitude  of  details.  With 
rare  insight  he  interprets  the  master  minds  of  Augustine, 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others,  in  the 
context  of  history.  This  book  will  be  especially  appre¬ 
ciated  by  students  of  History  of  Doctrine. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

Faith  and  Reason  in  Religion.  By  George  Galloway, 
D.  Phil.,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  St.  Mary’s  College,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1928.  Pp.  231. 
Cloth.  $2.25. 

Although  Dr.  Galloway,  from  our  point  of  view,  holds 
some  rather  liberal  views,  (e.  g.,  on  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  the  interpretation  of  0.  T.  sacrifices,  and  the 
relation  of  Grace  and  Freedom),  we  recognize  here  a 
staunch  theist  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  extreme  rational¬ 
ism.  This  is  a  really  worth-while  book.  With  painstak¬ 
ing  care,  the  author  develops  his  thesis,  and  in  his  style 
clarity  and  profundity  are  happily  combined. 

The  outstanding  points  in  this  series  of  essays  are  as 
follows:  There  is  a  legitimate  place  in  life  for  faith, 
which,  though  different  from  reason,  is  a  complementary 
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activity  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  search  for  Reality. 
In  religious  experience,  which  is  initiated  by  the  presence 
of  God,  man  is  both  passive  and  active.  The  reflective  in¬ 
telligence  endeavors  to  interpret  this  experience  and  to 
clarify  the  conception  of  God ;  but  in  this  it  never  wholly 
succeeds,  owing  to  the  transcendent  nature  of  faith’s 
Object.  Evolution  as  applied  to  religion  is  discontinuous: 
breaks  in  continuity,  marked  by  the  emergence  of  that 
which  is  radically  new,  call  attention  to  creative  (Divine) 
activity.  Amidst  all  the  changes  of  religious  development, 
and  beneath  all  outward  show  and  symbol,  Christ  abides 
as  the  supreme  Object  of  faith.  In  this  sense  Christianity 
is  the  final  religion.  ^‘History  is  the  Divine  medium  for 
the  making  of  souls.”  The  incompleteness  of  the  present 
order  points  to  an  “issue  and  goal  in  the  transcendent 
world.”  Grace  and  freedom  are  compatible:  man  may 
respond  to  the  overtures  of  Grace  rather  than  to  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  Evil;  and  thus  comes  about  a  Divine-human 
co-operation  in  salvation. 

We  prefer  to  say  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  faith  has  only  a  receptive  capacity.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  preparatory  Grace,  it  can  at  best  but  provide 
an  occasion  in  which  the  Divine  power  works.  Thereafter 
we  may  speak  of  co-operation.  But  at  no  time  is  the  de¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  man  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  sover¬ 
eign  Spirit  of  Him  Who  “hath  life  in  Himself.” 

R.  M.  Karr. 

Perlen  Sumerischer  Poesie.  By  Fr.  M.  Witzel,  O.F.M. 

Fuldaer  Aktiendruckerei,  Fulda,  Germany,  1929.  2nd 

Series.  Large  8vo.,  vi,  117  pp.  7,50  Marks. 

A  further  neat  volume  of  Sumerian  poetic  texts  (with 
German  translation  and  commentary)  has  been  added  to 
the  Series  KeUenschriftliche  Stvdien,  as  No.  6  (cf.  Bibl. 
Sacra,  1927,  112  f.).  They  are  all  the  work  of  one 
energetic  author,  who  has  now  been  called  to  grace  the 
staff  of  the  Instituto  Biblico  Francescano  at  Jerusalem. 
The  five  lengthy  poems  here  reproduced  are  in  many  ways 
valuable  and  bring  out  well  the  religious  mentality  of  old¬ 
est  Babylonia.  The  first  was  published  by  Chiera  (Sum- 
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erian  relig.  texts,  Upland,  Pa.,  1924)  as  No.  1,  and  is 
called  by  him  “one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved 
hymns  of  Sumerian  literature” ;  so  one  could  be  sure  Lang- 
don  would  edit  it  too.  And  so  he  did  in  1926.  Witzel  has 
reproduced  l/angdon’s  translation  alongside  of  his  own 
German  rendering  of  the  Sumerian,  and  there  is  much  to 
learn  from  a  study  of  the  agreements — and  differences. 
Thus  Witzel  is  the  first  to  see  that  the  poem  (like  the 
others  in  this  book)  is  divided  into  strophes  of  great 
regularity.  While  Langdon  sees  here  a  Tammuz-Ishtar 
poem,  Witzel  rules  out  Tammuz  and  recognizes  here  just 
one  of  the  oldest  liturgies  of  the  New-Year  Feast.  The 
statue  of  Ishtar  is  brought  in  solemn  procession  (from 
Nippur)  and  prepared  for  ritual  marriage  with  a  god 
who  is  probably  Enlil,  or  else  god  of  the  world  below. 

Poem  2  is  in  praise  of  the  great  goddess  of  Isin,  “a 
woman  and  yet  a  heroic  person,  the  great  healer  of  the 
blackheaded  ones.”  Then  come  two  poems  on  Ishtar,  a 
song  to  the  Moon-god,  and  a  burial-elegy, — with  Lutz’s 
English  version  of  the  last.  H.  G.  BfiVENOT. 

Das  Buck  Job.  German  translation  and  full  Commentary 

by  Prof.  Norbert  Peters,  cxxviii,  504  pp.  Large,  8vo. 

Aschendorff,  Munster  in  Westf.,  Germany,  1928.  18 

Marks;  bound,  20  Marks. 

There  is  a  tragic  tone  running  through  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  yet  it  exerts  a  fascination  on  very  many  even 
in  these  superficial  days.  A  fascination  like  Hamlet.  For 
Job  and  Hamlet  have  burst  through  the  limits  of  per¬ 
sonal,  selfish  grief :  their  hearts  are  open  to  us  all.  Job 
holds  communion  with  God  and  with  Nature,  he  describes 
her  most  wondrous  features  with  the  more  power  the 
more  he  suffers, — ^just  as  contrariwise  Tennyson’s  Julian 
recounts  them  all  in  his  brief  paroxysm  of  bliss.  The  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Book  of  Job  on  Carlyle  was  powerful  indeed; 
cf.  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  Lecture  11.  The  present 
new  commentary  very  creditably  endeavours  to  gauge  the 
length  and  the  width  and  height  of  this  vast  monument. 
Prof.  Peters’  previous  commentary  on  Ecclesiasticus  in 
the  same  series  {Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testa- 
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merit)  shows  how  he  could  deal  with  Jewish  wisdom-lore 
down  to  its  Hebrew  roots,  and  raises  our  expectations 
when  he  propounds  the  Wisdom  of  Job. 

The  summaries  appended  to  each  discourse  of  Job  and 
his  “Friends”  are  very  helpful,  for  when  reading  Job 
one  difficulty  is  to  know  where  one  is  after  some  chapters 
gone  through.  The  many  textual  obscurities  are  treated 
with  real  insight  and  due  reference  to  the  versions.  Prof. 
Norbert  is  opposed  to  anything  violent  in  text  restoration, 
but  with  small  judicious  improvements  he  comes  a  long 
way.  He  prints  in  bold  characters  at  the  end  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  the  apparatus  justifying  his  text,  then  comes  the 
summary  and  then  detailed  commentary ;  so  that  one  can 
follow  on  with  comfort  and  gratitude.  With  many  an¬ 
other,  our  exegete  assigns  rather  a  late  date  to  Job,  for 
its  author  has  used  both  parts  of  Isaiah  and  also  Jere¬ 
miah  and  surely  (?)  Proverbs  VIII.  Job  was  written  not 
by  a  prophet  (Nabi)  but  by  a  Sage  (chakham),  and  the 
latter  wrote  on  the  whole  later.  In  Job  Satan  behaves 
like  in  Zachariah  3  :lf ;  while  the  angels  in  Job  (5 :1 ;  33 :23, 
etc.)  can  be  equated  with  those  of  Daniel  and  Tobit, 
12:12.  As  to  the  composition  of  the  book.  Prof.  Norbert 
holds  that  the  author  adopted  an  older  prose  story  of 
Job  as  framework  for  his  great  series  of  poems.  These 
are  all  by  the  same  author,  but  written  and  incorporated 
at  different  times ;  modern  dissection  of  the  Book  is  shown 
to  be  gratuitous  and  we  see  how  well  the  way  is  prepared 
for  Jahwe’s  final  appearance  in  majesty.  God's  first 
speech  leads  Job  to  say:  “I  will  not  complain  again”; 
but  that  is  not  sufficient:  he  has  to  hear  another  dis¬ 
course  and  then  must  submit  wholly  to  absolute  Wis¬ 
dom:  “I  retract”!  Prof.  Kember  Fullerton  prefers  to 
close  down  the  Book  of  Job  at  40:3-5  with  Job’s  first 
answer.  The  new  Commentary  also  considers  the  Elihu 
speeches  original,  which  as  recent  a  writer  as  P.  Dhorme : 
Le  Livre  de  Job  (Paris,  Lecoffre,  1926),  is  much  in¬ 
clined  to  deny.  But  this  very  full  French  Commentary 
was  too  recent  to  be  much  more  than  listed  in  **Das 
Biwh  Job:*  H.  G.  BfiVENOT. 
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Criticism  of  the  Philosophy  op  Bergson.  By  Rev. 

John  MacWilliam.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Pp.  336.  $3.25. 

For  those  who  think  philosophy  is  a  warfare  of  wind¬ 
mills  this  book  will  likely  do  little  to  dispel  such  notion. 
The  subtleties  of  the  sage  of  the  Sorbonne  have  pro¬ 
voked  no  end  of  discussion  and  abundant  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Prime  topics  about  which  tempestuous  debate  has 
centered  are  Space  and  Time,  Freedom,  Matter,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Dualism,  and  Evolution.  These,  and  other  items, 
are  given  treatment  in  this  book. 

The  author  claims  that  Bergson  has  not  freed  himself 
entirely  from  the  “common  sense”  philosophy  and  hence 
is  inconsistent.  The  author  calls  his  book  “a  protest 
against  the  worship  of  abstractions,”  by  which  he  intends 
to  decry  philosophic  materialism  and  blind  faith  in  sci¬ 
ence. 

To  trace  all  the  author’s  main  arguments  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  We  select  one  chapter  for  notice,  that  which 
deals  with  Freedom  and  Necessity. 

The  reader  should  remember  that  in  his  writings  M. 
Bergson  interprets  freedom  not  as  antithetic  to  determina¬ 
tion,  not  as  a  selection  of  alternatives,  but  as  free  crea¬ 
tive  expression.  Obstacles  may  deflect  or  defeat,  pro 
tempore,  the  “elan  vital,”  but  the  spirit  goes  on  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  some  characteristic  and  value  embodying  forms. 
This  is  the  true  mode  of  reality  because  it  exhibits  tem¬ 
poral  duration  in  action  and  progress. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  freedom  MacWilliam 
criticizes  Bergson’s  analysis  of  causation.  The  latter’s 
distinction  between  mechanical  or  mathematical  external 
causes  and  sequential  end-realization  is  pronounced  a  solu¬ 
tion  via  two  abstractions  which  leave  us  with  a  dualism 
on  our  hands.  “Just  as  quantity  is  but  an  abstraction 
from  quality,  so  mechanism  is  but  an  abstraction  from 
what  we  may  generally  call  spontaneity.  .  .  .  The  way  to 
deal  with  mechanism  is  not  to  hypostatize  it,  but  to  liqui¬ 
date  it  by  bringing  it  back  to  immediate  consciousness; 
and  when  we  do  so,  we  see  that  mechanism  is  not  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  reality  supposed  outside  us,  but  is  really  in 
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us,  that  it  is  assumptive,  and  therefore  arbitrary.”  .  .  . 
“Mechanism  is  derivative  from  a  postulate  itself  non¬ 
mechanical.”  “Hence  the  fallacy  of  talking  about  the 
compulsion,  or  authority,  of  natural  laws.”  “The  ab¬ 
straction  of  mechanism  from  consciousness  leads  to  a 
distortion  of  our  view  of  psychic  states.”  Consciousness 
becomes  an  abstraction,  loses  its  freedom  and  takes  on  the 
mark  of  contingency. 

Bergson  in  equating  freedom  with  non-determination 
lowers  it  in  the  scale  of  values  to  a  point  below  mechan¬ 
ism.  True  determination  is  a  quality  of  the  concrete  mind. 
Mechanism  is  determination  breaking  up  and  descending 
to  the  lower  limit  of  contingency. 

The  identification  mark  of  freedom  is  not  unpredicta¬ 
bility  as  Bergson  fancies,  a  kind  of  lawlessness.  “The 
free  self  cannot  acknowledge  any  material  laws  to  which 
it  has  to  conform.”  . . .  “Bergson  looks  for  freedom  in  the 
wrong  place.”  .  .  .  “True  freedom  belongs  only  to  the 
one  Self,  God,  or  the  Absolute,  with  whom  all  forms  of 
society  must  be  reintegrated.”  The  above  resume  is  too 
sketchy  to  exhibit  the  penetration  of  this  author’s  criti¬ 
cism. 

It  is  a  strong,  provocative  volume.  Bergsonians  will 
have  to  reckon  with  it.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Christian  Message  and  Program.  By  Cleland 

Boyd  McAfee.  The  Westminster  Press.  Pp.  272.  1929. 

$1.35. 

This  is  essentially  a  students’  book,  intended  for  class¬ 
room  work,  and  is  admirably  arranged  to  that  end.  The 
distinguished  author  shows  a  very  wide  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  Religious  Education,  and,  indeed  with 
literature  in  general.  It  is  ably,  one  might  almost  say, 
seductively  written:  students  would  need  to  be  obdurate 
indeed,  not  to  be  persuasively  infiuenced  by  the  book. 
The  author  is  a  real  teacher. 

There  are  three  questions  one  might  ask  of  students  to 
whom  the  task  of  reviewing  the  teachings  of  this  book 
was  assigned ;  perhaps  no  better  review  can  be  made  here 
than  in  answer  to  those  questions. 
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I.  “Is  the  book  rightly  named  ?“  One  cannot  peruse  the 
book  very  far  without  discerning  that  it  has  much  more 
of  the  Program  than  of  the  Message ;  that  indeed  a  “Pro¬ 
gram”  is  set  forth  as  the  “Message.” 

II.  “If  the  title  ‘The  Christian  Message’  be  accepted, 
what  does  the  ‘message’  of  the  book  lack?”  The  Christian 
Message  according  to  the  book  is  only  of  what  Christ 
taught,  and  of  the  way  he  lived,  and  very  little  of  what 
he  did  to  save  men.  The  purpose  and  achievement  of  his 
life  is  very  nearly  omitted.  He  does,  indeed,  speak  of 
Christ’s  declaration  that  he  was  “a  ransom  for  many,” 
and  of  the  statement  that  his  blood  was  “poured  out  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins,”  but  hastens  to  call  both 
of  these  sayings  “baffling  expressions.”  Forgiveness  is 
recognized  as  a  Christian  experience,  but  we  are  assured 
that  “How  it  is  accomplished  is  not  so  important  to  us 
as  the  fact  itself.”  The  Message  of  the  book  lacks  the 
chief  element  of  the  Christian  Message,  the  atonement. 

III.  “What  do  you  think  of  the  remainder  of  the  book 

as  a  Program  of  Christian  Living?”  Excellent,  excellent! 
— especially  if  we  can  have  Christian  behaviour  without 
motivation.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Immanuel  Hymnal.  McMillan  Company.  New  York. 

1929. 

This  is  indeed  a  fine  collection.  Several  valuable  im¬ 
portations  adorn  these  pages. 

Those  whose  duties  require  constant  selection  of  hymn 
materials  will  welcome  the  freshness  and  solid  worth  of 
many  tunes  from  the  continent. 

Wordings  of  flabby  sentimental  flavor  are  delightfully 
absent. 

The  responsive  readings  lack  an  index — ^both  topical 
and  for  the  text.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Place  op  Jesus  Christ  in  Modern  Christianity. 

By  John  Baillie,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York.  1929.  Pp.  XII  and  219.  $2.00. 

This  book  consists  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  then  by  special  re- 
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quest  given  a  second  time  with  request  for  publication. 
Naturally  we  expect  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
imbedded  in  the  title  of  the  book  to  be  in  some  real  sense 
an  authoritative  statement  from  Union  Seminary  itself 
of  what  that  Seminary  stands  for  on  the  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  book.  Of  this  all  will  be  glad;  those  who 
agree  with  Union  and  those  who  disagree  will  equally 
wish  to  read  the  book  to  inform  themselves  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  controversy  concerning  that  Seminary.  The 
purpose  of  this  review  is  not  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  title  of  the  book,  to  answer  which  the  book  itself  was 
written,  but  to  whet  the  appetite  of  all  to  read  the  book. 

First,  there  are  some  very  good  things  to  be  said  of 
the  book  and  its  author.  The  Chapter  on  Christian  Fel¬ 
lowship  is  a  most  illuminating  and  convincing  piece  of 
exegetical  work.  Chap.  IV,  on  Christ  as  the  Founder  of 
this  Fellowship,  is  most  acceptable  in  general  also.  In 
Chap.  V,  the  author  strikes  demolishing  blows  at  the 
“Back-to-Jesus”  movement  of  those  who  would  discredit 
the  Johannine  and  Pauline  theology  as  misrepresenting 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  as  really  a  new  Christianity 
foisted  upon  the  world  by  these  two  Apostles.  These  three 
Chapters  show  remarkable  exegetical  and  rhetorical  abil¬ 
ity.  The  author  certainly  can  express  himself  clearly  and 
unequivocally.  This  becomes  very  significant,  when  we 
are  confronted  with  the  vagueness  and  vaporizing  ten¬ 
dency  which  characterizes  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

At  the  outset  he  suggests  a  m3rthical  theory  of  the  his¬ 
toric  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  put  forth  rather  as  a 
series  of  questions ;  not  indeed  the  bold  and  understandable 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  but  rather  a  vague,  ghostly 
idea,  a  wraith  of  the  old  Greek  mythology.  He  raises  this 
ghost  and,  to  the  end  of  his  book,  he  does  not  lay  it.  In 
fact  he  seemingly  thinks  it  will  not  down;  at  least  he 
leaves  it  to  run  at  large. 

In  the  remaining  Chapters  of  the  book  there  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  '*God  in  Christ,’’  the  Incarnation;  the  Person  of 
Christ,  two  natures  or  one?  and  the  Atonement.  In  one 
place  he  gives  a  most  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the 
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Anselmic  view  of  Christianity,  but  when  he  goes  on  to 
state  his  own  views  his  thought  is  so  vaporized  that  we 
can  think  of  nothing  else  than  ^"darkening  thought  with 
words.”  We  cannot  help  wishing  we  had  Anselm’s  state¬ 
ment  of  Baillie’s  views!  On  only  one  of  these  three  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned  does  he  seem  to  be  unequivocal ;  he  holds 
positively  the  monophysite  view.  The  Virgin  Birth  he 
passes  over  in  silence.  He  seems  to  set  forth  both 
Patripassianism  and  Apollinarianism  and  then  hastens 
to  assure  us  that  he  repudiates  anything  so  crude  and  con¬ 
crete.  He  holds  no  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  does  not 
say  explicity  that  he  is  a  Unitarian.  On  the  Atonement 
he  seems  unable  to  go  beyond  the  Moral  Influence  theory, 
which  he  describes  in  pages  of  efflorescent  rhetoric  but 
never  once  names. 

There  is  one  great  disappointment  in  the  book :  whereas 
he  sets  out  with  the  assurance  in  the  seeming  cordial  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Seminary,  that  now  we  are  going  to  know 
exactly  what  Union  believes  and  teaches  on  the  subject 
of  this  book,  yet  when  we  have  read  the  book  we  can  only 
respond  in  the  none  too  classic  phrase,  “He  did  not  say.” 
Indeed,  he  sharply  takes  issue  with  some  opinions  which 
have  been  stated  by  Dr.  McGiffert  and  Dr.  Fosdick.  Yet 
the  remarkable  endorsement  of  the  lectures  by  the  Semin¬ 
ary  obliges  us  to  accept  the  book  as,  in  the  main,  an  au¬ 
thoritative  statement.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Facing  Life.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  New  York.  1928.  Pp.  210.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

Brief  chapel  talks  by  the  well-known  President  of 
Brown  University.  As  he  discusses  with  students  The 
New  Environment,  The  Widening  Horizon,  The  Deepen¬ 
ing  Faith,  Persistent  Problems,  and  Beyond  College 
Gates,  the  versatile  scholar  and  efficient  administrator 
appears  as  the  students’  friend  and  guide.  He  is  thought¬ 
ful  and  thought  provoking,  yet  not  overloaded  with  in¬ 
struction;  persuasive,  yet  not  cumbered  with  the  lab¬ 
ored  processes  of  logic.  His  idealism,  happily  joined  with 
practicality,  and  set  forth  in  attractive  verbal  dress,  as¬ 
sists  young  people  to  an  intelligent  and  conscientious 
self-determination.  r.  m.  Karr. 
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Christianity  or  Religion?  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion  and  the  Supernaturalism  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  Arno  Clemens  Gaebelein,  D.  D.  Publica¬ 
tion  Office  of  **Our  Hope**  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  1927.  Pp.  176.  Cloth,  $1.50,  Postpaid. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  book  holds  that,  while 
religion  is  instinctive  to  man  and  religious  phenomena 
are  universal  and  as  old  as  the  human  race,  Christianity 
is  not  simply  one  of  many  religions.  It  belongs  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  is  not  a  product  of  Evolution.  So  far  as 
history  can  bear  witness  it  shows  that  the  so-called  “Evo¬ 
lution  of  Religion”  has  been  downward.  Every  great 
ethnic  faith  has  deteriorated  since  the  days  of  its  founder. 
The  visible  Christian  Church  has  not  been  free  from  this 
tendency,  but  Christianity  itself  is  due  to  a  special  Reve¬ 
lation  of  God.  The  element  of  the  Supernatural  runs 
throughout  its  sacred  writings  and  is  manifest  on  the 
field  of  history.  Here  is  Christianity’s  chief  distinction 
and  the  pledge  of  its  final  success.  r.  m.  Karr. 

Church  Year  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  D.  D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1929.  Pp.  208. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 

There  are  two  distinctive  things  about  this  book  of 
sermons:  (1)  It  illustrates  the  advantages  of  following 
the  “Church  Year”  and  thus  providing  the  congregation 
annually  with  a  constructive  series  of  sermons  touching 
the  main  subjects  of  our  Christian  faith.  (2)  The  author 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  method  of  sermonizing. 
He  endeavors,  first  of  all,  to  get  at  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  then  he  evolves  the  sermon  out  of  the  germ 
truth  thus  apprehended.  Naturally,  therefore.  Dr.  Sims 
has  a  substantial  message,  interesting  and  varied  through¬ 
out,  and  it  is  couched  in  terms  of  elegant  simplicity. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

Religious  Values  in  the  Sacraments.  By  Rev.  H.  J. 
Wotherspoon,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh, 
1928.  Pp.  xviii,  302.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  present  a  historical 
or  theological  examination  of  the  Sacraments,  but  rather 
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to  give  an  exposition  of  their  value  as  factors  in  relisfious 
experience.  The  author  has  the  conviction  “that  the  Sac¬ 
raments  are  our  Lord’s  witnesses  to  an  everlasting  Gos¬ 
pel,  that  they  are  the  Church’s  anchors  to  the  evangelical 
interpretation  of  doctrine,  that  they  are  for  the  soul  a 
school  of  education  in  faith  and  devotion,  and  that  relig¬ 
ious  revival,  if  it  is  granted  us,  seems  likely  to  owe  much 
in  impulse  and  in  form  to  Sacramental  influences.”  This 
position  is  well  maintained  throughout.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Wotherspoon  for  the  learning,  the  devotional  spirit, 
and  the  insight,  with  which  he  leads  on  to  a  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  significance  and  content  of  the  Sacraments. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

The  Reformed  Church  Pulpit.  A  collection  of  sermons 
by  twenty-five  representative  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  Edited  by  Rev.  Frederick  K. 
Stamm.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  1928.  Pp. 
329.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

In  reading  this  book,  as  is  to  be  expected,  one  dis¬ 
covers  differences  of  style,  of  exegesis,  and  of  sermon 
building ;  yet  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  sturdy  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Judged 
by  these  sermons,  the  brethren  of  the  Reformed  Church 
are  grappling  manfully  with  the  problems  of  religion 
and  ethics  as  these  emerge  in  modem  life,  and  they  are 
broadly  evangelical  and  timely  in  their  treatment.  The 
message  of  the  Reformed  Pulpit  constitutes  a  stirring 
call  to  clear  thinking  and  clean,  heroic  Christian  living. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

Essentials  and  Non-Essentials  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  John  Mackintosh  Shaw, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1928.  Pp.  197.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

In  view  of  prevalent  critical  discussion,  something  is 
doubtless  wanted  by  ministers  as  well  as  laymen  along 
the  line  indicated  by  the  above  title.  Dr.  Shaw  has  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  an  important  task.  His  declared  pur¬ 
pose  is  “positive  and  constructive.”  The  chapters  on  “The 
Resurrection  of  Christ”  and  “Jesus  and  Miracle”  are 
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in  harmony  with  this  purpose,  and  will  receive  wide 
approval.  But  other  chapters,  such  as  those  dealing 
with  “The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,”  and  “The  In¬ 
carnation  and  the  Virgin  Birth,”  seem  to  move  in  a 
different  atmosphere ;  and  we  are  not  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  authors’  evaluation  of  the  importance 
of  these  doctrines.  We  suspect  that  the  difficulty  arises, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  test  proposed.  For  instance, 
in  opening  up  the  discussion  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
question  is  thus  put:  “Is  it  so  much  of  the  essence  or 
substance  of  the  Christian  faith  based  on  Holy  Scripture 
that,  if  it  be  denied  or  called  in  question,  there  would  be 
no  proper  New  Testament  Christian  faith  left?”  (p.  68). 
In  our  judgment,  this  alone  is  hardly  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  importance  of  a  doctrine.  To  illustrate:  A  man 
might  tear  away  the  porch  from  his  house,  he  might  dis¬ 
pense  with  several  doors  and  windows,  he  might  even 
remove  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  house  would  still  stand. 
No  one  of  these  parts  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  existence  of  the  house.  But  if  any  part 
is  removed,  the  house  is  thereby  injured  and  its  integrity 
is  impaired.  Now  in  the  theological  realm,  there  is  needed 
a  clear  discrimination  between  what  on  the  one  hand  is 
indispensable  to  saving  faith  and  what  on  the  other  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  message.  The 
former  would  furnish  the  irreducible  minimum  to  be  used 
in  dealing  with  applicants  for  Church  membership.  As 
to  the  latter,  the  Church  expects  a  maximum,  not  a  mini¬ 
mum,  of  her  leaders.  In  the  case  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Gospel, — ^the  Ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ,  officially  au¬ 
thorized  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God, — ^the  Church 
may  rightly  insist  on  loyalty  to  all  that  may  be  drawn  by 
proper  exegesis  from  its  well-authenticated  and  canonical 
documents.  We  fear  that  any  relaxation  at  this  point 
will  be  attended  by  unwholesome  consequences. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

Via  Maxima,  or  Program  of  Endeavor.  By  John  Thomas 

Cooper.  Welch-Haffner  Printing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

1927.  Pp.  78.  Paper,  25c. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  reader  is  provided  with  carefully 
selected  passages  of  Scripture  and  devotional  writings. 
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especially  Christian  hymns,  grouped  in  thirty  daily  read¬ 
ings,  and  arranged  in  orderly  sequence  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  symmetrical  spiritual  life.  Means  and  end 
are  nicely  correlated  throughout.  R.  M.  Karr. 

The  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Power.  By  Paul  B. 
Bull,  C.  R.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1928. 
Pp.  152.  Cloth  binding. 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  primarily  to  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  prayerful  study  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  Such  a  study  the  author  himself  has 
evidently  made  with  the  aid  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  and 
Christian  experience;  and  the  printed  result  gives  the 
reader  impulse  and  guidance  for  a  similar  enriching  spir¬ 
itual  adventure.  More  knowledge, — ^more  intimate  and 
reverent  knowledge, — of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  greatly  needed 
by  the  Christian  Church;  and  there  is  a  manifest  need 
for  a  corresponding  increase  of  His  Holy  Power. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

“The  Gates  of  Hades,”  A  Bible  Study  on  the  State  of  the 
Dead.  By  Rev.  William  Edward  Clark.  Published  by 
the  author,  1918  Franklin  St.,  Springfield,  Mo.  1927. 
Pp.  134.  Paper  binding. 

Mr.  Clark  regards  Sheol  or  Hades,  as  a  prison  house 
of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  resurrection  from  which 
there  is  deliverance  only  through  Jesus  Christ.  Com¬ 
mendable  in  purpose  and  evangelical  in  its  theological  pre¬ 
suppositions,  as  a  study  in  eschatology  this  book  is  marred 
by  an  excessive  literalism  which  turns  rhetoric  into  logic, 
and  treats  phenomenal  language  as  metaphysical  and  ab¬ 
solute,  insists  too  much  on  “the  law  of  first  mention,”  and 
takes  too  little  account  of  the  progress  of  Revelation.  In 
formulating  Bible  Doctrine,  the  clearest  passages  ought 
to  be  the  most  determinative.  r.  m.  Karr. 

The  Ambassador.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Edward  Free¬ 
man,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Washington.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  1928.  Pp.  212.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
This  book  comprises  the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching 
for  1928.  In  an  engaging  style,  the  author  discusses  the 
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Ambassador  of  Christ,  His  Credentials,  Fitness,  Assign¬ 
ment,  Equipment,  Loyalties,  Technique,  Perils  and  Op¬ 
portunity.  Leaving  detailed  precept  to  the  more  formal 
instruction  of  the  professional  Homilete,  Bishop  Free¬ 
man  deals  with  those  broad  principles  and  high  ideals 
which  should  guide  and  inspire  the  Christian  minister. 
The  vigorous  current  of  the  author’s  thought  has  its  trib¬ 
utaries  in  a  rich  and  varied  experience,  scholarly  insight, 
and  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  the  noblest  of  callings.  He 
summons  young  ministers  on  the  threshold  of  their  career 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  match  themselves  to  this  hour. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

“Till  He  Come.”  By  Rev.  William  Ross,  B.  D.  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh.  1927.  Pp.  215.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  series  of  Communion  Meditations.  Exegetical  accu¬ 
racy,  simple  elegance  of  style,  orderliness  of  thought,  apt¬ 
ness  of  illustration,  combined  with  the  ring  of  sincerity 
and  a  true  devotional  spirit,  render  Mr.  Ross’s  message 
both  nourishing  and  exemplary.  r.  M.  Karr. 

Things  to  Come.  By  J.  Middleton  Murry.  Macmillans. 
Pp.  318.  $2.50.  A  Collection  of  essays  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  religious  and  literary. 

The  author  believes  in  the  attainability  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  a  most  informal  manner  speaks  with  the 
glow  of  personal  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  faith. 
Though  sketchily  incomplete,  his  comments  on  the  para¬ 
bles  of  Jesus  exhibit  fine  insight.  Murry’s  mind  is  alert 
and  sensitive  even  though  he  travel  with  light  theological 
baggage.  His  style  teems  with  unexpected  turns,  leaving 
apparently  a  line  of  reflection  but  fairly  begun.  This  only 
adds  a  touch  of  charm  for  the  reader  who  follows  the 
writer’s  mercurial  step.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Tongues  of  Fire.  A  Bible  composed  of  sacred  scriptures 
of  the  pagan  world.  Compiled  by  Grace  H.  Turnbull. 
Pp.  XXVI.  -f  416.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.50. 
Here  we  have  in  a  single  volume  a  vast  and  varied 
treasure  excerpted  from  the  literature  of  paganism.  The 
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selections  are  representative,  sufficiently  complete  to  be 
thoroughly  intelligible,  and  typed  legibly  for  reference. 
The  research  worker  will  not  find  here  all  that  he  seeks, 
but  the  beginner  in  comparative  religion  will  esteem  this 
source  book  a  great  blessing.  q  g  McCreary. 

Nature  and  God.  By  William  Fulton,  D.  D.  Pp.  XVI -|- 
294.  T.  and  T.  Clark.  $3.25. 

Herein  are  contained  the  Alexander  Robertson  Lectures 
given  at  Glasgow  in  1926.  A  careful  examination  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Theology,  definitive  and  historic,  is  followed  by  a  like 
exposition  of  Natural  Science.  From  this  the  author 
proceeds  to  inspect  the  concept  of  purpose  in  nature. 
While  touching  very  respectfully  the  varied  views  of  mod¬ 
ern  scientists  defending  mechanism,  the  author  prepares 
the  reader  for  the  acceptance  of  teleology.  He  shows  that 
the  concept  of  purpose  has  occupied  a  commanding  place 
in  the  history  of  thought,  and,  in  chapter  XVIII — ^which 
we  think  might  have  been  more  extended,  he  comes  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  “the  demurrer  of  Naturalism 
to  theistic  inquiries  is  not  sustained.” 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Attributes  of  God.  Gifford  Lectures  for  1924-25. 
By  Lewis  Richard  Famell.  X-|-283.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  $4.25. 

Using  freely  the  materials  of  comparative  religion, 
with  Christian  Theism  as  the  recurrent  basis  of  compari¬ 
son,  the  author  ranges  over  a  wide  area  of  theistic  and 
theological  inquiry.  Though  making  too  great  concessions 
at  points  to  a  purely  rational  method,  there  are  some 
brilliant  and  welcome  logical  arrivals.  There  seems  to  be 
an  inconsistency  between  two  conclusions  reached:  first 
(on  p.  223)  that  there  is  no  clash  between  omniscience 
and  free-will;  second  (p.  275)  that  omnipotence  precludes 
any  explanation  of  evil.  q  g  mcCbeary. 
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The  Champion  believes  that  the  Bible  and  true  science  and  philosophy  are  ever; 
in  accord;  its  editors  and  contributors  are  men  of  culture  and  lovers  of  knowledge. 
However,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  can  always  be  made  to  harmonize  witi 
the  human  speculations  and  unproved  hypothesis. 

The  Champion  aims  to  be  a  practical,  suggestive  magazine  of  religious  thought 
It  does  not  sidestep  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines ;  it  never  uses  camouflage  in  any 
of  its  statements,  but  is  always  frank  and  above  board.  It  says  what  it  means  and 
means  what  it  says.  In  many  ways  it  is  different;  in  all  ways  it  is  worth  while! 

Alike  in  the  helpful  character  of  its  contents  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  typo¬ 
graphical  make-up,  the  Champion  commends  itself  to  ministers,  college  and  seminary 
students,  and  thinking  laymen.  A  safe  magazine  for  the  home  where  there  are  young 
people  and  children. 

Certainly  you  will  want  to  read  the  Bible  Champion.  If  you  are  still  in  doubt 
send  20  cents  for  a  sample  copy.  The  magazine  is  published  monthly. 
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Read  What  a  Few  of  Our  Friends  Say  for  The  Champion: 

You  are  makingr  a  fine  and  influential  magazine  and  it  deserves  large  success. — Wallaet 
RadcUffe,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Champion  continues  to  tear,  like  a  tornado  filled  with  rocks,  through  rationalism,  world¬ 
liness,  h^ocrisy,  and  the  diabolism  of  the  age.  Its  spiritual  and  mental  momentum  is  on  the 
gain.  What  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  ministers  and  laity  who  have  an  inflexible  purpose  to  hold 
fast  to  “the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.” — W.  MacNieholl,  D.D. 

The  Champion  is  the  greatest  magazine  published  today.  It  does  not  support  an  unproved 
and  unprovable  theory. — Rev.  fV.  E.  Kern,  Ph.D. 

The  Champion  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  work — I  would  not  do  without  it. — Rev.  Frank 
Chamberlain. 

Of  all  the  magazines  I  think  the  Champion  is  by  far  the  most  useful  to  me  as  a  minister. — 
Rev.  W.  L.  Kline. 
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Xenia  Theological  Seminary 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
Founded  A.  D.,  1794. 

Located  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  gateway  of  the 
great  South-West.  University  City,  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  West  End,  free  from  congestion  of 
population  and  largely  free  from  fog  and  smoke. 
There  are  excellent  library  facilities,  picture  gal¬ 
leries,  large  parks,  and  many  golf  and  tennis 
grounds,  in  the  vicinity.  Washington  University, 
which  can  be  reached  in  ten  minutes,  offers  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  to  those  who  wish  to  take  them, 
and  exchanges  credits  with  the  seminary. 

The  curriculum  includes  the  usual  studies  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  gospel  ministry,  with  electives, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology. 
Students  from  all  evangelical  churches  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  equal  terms.  Tuition  and  rooms  in  the 
dormitory  are  free.  Meals  are  provided  by  the 
students  themselves  on  the  club  plan,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense ;  and  the  social  life  thus  fostered 
is  very  delightful. 

The  opening  for  the  First  Semester,  192^1930, 
will  be  September  18,  1929. 

Graduate  School,  two  Seminars — ^Degree  Sem¬ 
inar  and  Fellows  Seminar — ^Tuesdays,  at  1:30 
o’clock.  Candidates  for  degrees  should  have 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  including  Greek,  and 
diploma  from  a  Theological  Seminary  including 
Hebrew.  Other  ministers  will  be  admitted  for 
study,  but  not  for  degrees. 

For  Catalogs  and  Full  Information  address  the 
President, 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Kblkd  Archaeology 

This  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work 
contains  much  new  material,  including  three 
chapters  on  the  Canons,  the  FaUacies,  and 
the  Methods  of  Research.  The  book  is  well 
arraneed  for  classroom  work  and  is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

8  VO.,  about  364  pp.,  $2.15  postpaid. 
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